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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

Freedom is a gain for which to fight ; that 
is understood. Freedom is also, or can be, a 
weapon with which to fight ; that is in need of 
understanding. 

In early days men fought without under¬ 
standing vitamins, blood-circulation, political 
economy, mental science, or the principles of 
ballistics. They used the principles and did 
the things, blindly and laboriously at first. 
Then, later and slowly, they came to appre¬ 
hend, consciously, some of the factors that go 
to the making of successful war. 

We to-day have borrowed most of what the 
first war-makers learned, and added some few 
discoveries of our own. We have thrown in a 
few re-discoveries of things formerly known 
and later ignored—often at terrible cost. 
There have been recent examples of this cost. 
For there is no unlearning things proved, 
except at the price of a defeat or two. In 
these days that price is high. 
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Author^5 Preface 

No modem general could ignore what is 
known of morale, discipline, physical training, 
trajectories or the range of small-arms—^and 
get away with it. Early generals knew nothing 
at all about those things, as organized know¬ 
ledge. Those who foimd out stayed alive—or 
their armies and peoples did. Anyone who 
can refuse to learn from them must be a 
scientific and military genius, or extraordin¬ 
arily lucky. The factor of luck does not enter 
much into modern war. Knowledge is better. 

Close on twenty-five hundred years ago, men 
began to realize that some of them were wield¬ 
ing a new force in the work of war, a force 
ranking in importance with weapons or food. 
It had been dimly apprehended, even talked of, 
earlier. But it was not until the fifth century 
B.c. that the thing came to the surface so 
completely as to be unmistakable. 

It was the principle that free men will often 
overcome in battle, even against considerable 
odds, men relatively less free. This principle 
seemed so strange that the first observers simply 
did not believe it. Any more than they would 
have believed in, say, oxygen or gelignite. 
Many observers since those days have refused 
to believe it. Some are still alive ; but their 
armies or peoples are dead. 
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Author's Preface 

In the last century, and especially in the last' 
decade, there have been plenty of examples of 
the opposite, the denial of this principle. One 
can point swiftly around the world, to the 
places where the freedoms of fighting peoples 
has been rigidly restricted, their confidence 
destroyed, their liberty of intercourse cut down, 
their organizations abolished and their spirits 
crushed—-just before a debacle. The thing has 
become a formula. The attack on a people’s 
freedom from within is a formula for losing 
wars. 

Freedom, felt and making a difference, 
making a people eager, is almost a formula for 
winning wars. That is what this book is about. 

TOM WINTRINGHAM. 

July 1940. 
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Chapter I 


INTANGIBLE WEAPONS 

One free man armed with a jack-knife can 
defeat ten million bludgeon-disciplined slaves 
with planes and modern artillery. 

If the above proposition were true there 
would be no need for books on war. But there 
would still be people who would not believe it. 
There are men making war to-day who do not 
believe in ’’ mechanized armies. They arc 
few and are rapidly diminishing in numbers, 
which is just as well. 

The professional ” soldier has often been 
depicted as one interested in physical weapons 
and little else. That is far from the whole 
truth. More correct, perhaps, and something 
that has been played on by every poet since 
Homer’s day, is the proposition that where a 
commander is lacking in heavy metal he has 
to look round for other aids. Chief of these is 
the resource and stratagem of the physically 
weaker contestant. 
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This principle has been implicit in war- 
stories, from the j>oems about Odysseus to the 
defence of Madrid, and from Thermopylae to 
the exploits of the Chinese guerrillas. The 
weaker force often finds unparalleled reserves 
of energy, courage, ingenuity, on which to 
draw—and win. An incentive, and a power¬ 
ful one, must be present. That part of the 
principle has often been misconstrued, in¬ 
sufficiently examined or glos.sed over. For¬ 
tunately there arc few “ professional soldiers ” 
of the fiction-type to-day. Things like morale, 
which cannot be ihadc in an armament-factory, 
are recognized nowadays as of the first import¬ 
ance, almost everywhere. There can be no 
more glossing-over. 

Since morale in war exists, it must have a 
history. Strange as it may seem, large num¬ 
bers of people believe that morale is a kind 
of recent invention, like parachute-trooping. 
(Though no one would deny a long, well- 
documented histoiy' to the parachute.) 

The chief reason why few people know, and 
fewer think, about the development of morale 
is that hitherto most inquiry has been met by 
two sufficiently discouraging arguments. The 
first of these is that war is a matter of secrecy 
and mystery, which cannot be understood even 
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Intangible Weapons 

in outline by ordinary people. The second is 
that war is an affair in w'hich blind obedience 
is necessary for success. Both have corollaries 
which can be examined later. 

In any war, human beings—^and other things 
—become casualties. Many men lose their 
lives ; more lose their liberties—and their 
morale. For the physically-wounded there 
are surgeons and nurses, patience, skill, and 
the hope of recovery. But those who have lost 
part—any part—of their freedom, and are in 
danger of losing more, must rely mainly on their 
own efforts to restore the balance. In doing 
so, they struggle to retain and restore their 
morale. Confidence, freedom and initiative 
cannot be separated from morale—they are it, 
or the larger part of it. And morale is a major 
weapon in modern war. Yet any inquiry 
about its roots, the reasons for it, is met by the 
arguments mentioned above. 

A bus-conductor who kept his vehicle’s 
destination a secret would be minus a job. A 
driver who tried to pretend that the internal 
combustion engine was a sacred mystery would 
be hooted into a lunatic asylum. Millions of 
people do daily trust their lives to bus-drivers. 
But they do this beeause of experience, and not 
because of mystical awe, trust in a secret skill. 
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It is the aim of this book to expose the two 
arguments quoted above as untrue, contrary to 
historical fact, and directly opposed to the 
tradition of the British, American and other 
democratic peoples. There is nothing secret 
or mystical about tlie general practices of war¬ 
making—except in wars lost by foolish peoples, 
with which we are not here concerned. Nor 
does a rigid mechanical discipline, based on 
reflex response, give any necessary advantage 
to a force exercising it. The examples to the 
contrary are too many for these pages. 

Yet, just as many rustics or slum-folk will 
parrot to-day scraps of anatomical “ know¬ 
ledge ” that were known for obsolete fallacies 
in the days of Galen, so many others, of other 
origins, parrot unthinkingly now that war must 
be left to the leaders, or that discipline can only 
be blind and mechanical. The rustic or city- 
illiterate does not have to undertake the healing 
of disease ; the common man does have to fight 
wars. (Except in the countries where lately he 
and others parroted too long or in too great 
numbers ; there is little or no fighting in those 
countries now. But there is less peace.) 

It is a regrettable but undeniable fact that 
human beings do often tend to guard jealously 
any small professional secrets they may possess. 
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The phrase is a commonplace—“ knowledge is 
power Those who quote the saw nearly 
always forget to add the understood operative 
clause, “ power over your fellows 

The skilled tradesman grudgingly yielding 
up bits of knowledge to the earnest apprentice ; 
the foolish old-fashioned teacher who dis¬ 
courages the brightest pupil; the lodge- 
member with his pose of esoteric knowledge ; 
the business man “ in conference ” (at the 
club) ; the head-clerk pretending mysteries 
for the junior’s benefit; even the thief 
pattering strange rhyming slang to the young 
medical-student prattling scraps of Latin— 
most of us have been hiding things from 
“ interlopers ” and pretending we knew a lot 
more than we did, for a couple of thousand 
years. 

It had to be, in the fierce struggle for sur¬ 
vival, especially of the last century or two. It 
did no great harm, in the long run, and the 
barriers are down now, in nearly every case. 
Hardly a profession or trade exists, to-day, in 
which the pretence at isolated omniscience 
meets anything but a tolerant smile. The 
barriers are down, from everytliing except 
politics and war. But it should be noticed that 
the raw material of these two professions is the 
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human race. In the interests of the latter, to 
which author and reader alike belong, it might 
be well to remove those last two barriers also. 

There is nothing accidental about the alli¬ 
ance in mystery of these two professions. War 
is politics with the gloves off, or has been up to 
now. Where the screen of cheap little secrecies 
can be removed from one, instantly it falls from 
the other. United, in some parts of the world, 
politicians and the military stand posing aloof¬ 
ness. United, from early days and in many 
lands, politics and war have been studied, 
discussed and applied by the people most 
concerned. The aloofness depends mainly on 
an assertion that aloofness is in the best interests 
of the constituents or soldiers as the case may 
be. In the light of history, particularly of 
recent history, this is an audacious and malig¬ 
nant lie. 

A good-humoured citizen may buy a gold 
watch and four half-crowns for a shilling, and 
laugh when he finds the paper empty. If 
genial, he may be amused a second or even a 
third time by such an experience. But the 
generous vendor of watches and money must 
be an optimist indeed if he expects the tale of 
his own kindness to charm a spectator’s last 
shilling from him. A great many shillings 
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have been lost lately. In each case the story 
told was that common people should not 
interfere and that soldiers should be automata. 
And denials of that story were censored. 

The two “ principles ” enunciated have, as 
has been said, corollaries. Some of these 
would be almost amusing if the raw material 
were wood or iron or even coins. Since it is 
human life, amusement is out of place. 

The corollaries, the things that follow from 
the two principles, arc well known, generally 
grasped, rigorously applied—if seldom openly 
uttered—in many parts of the world. For 
instance, the mctliods of common action by 
which freemen work together towards their 
common aims—discussion, critical views and 
independent thinking, majority decision—are 
considered useless or hampering in war, even 
among civilians. Inside an army they are 
regarded as ruinous. This has been repeated 
so often that to many it appears a truism 
instead of a major mistake. 

A second corollary, which has often met with 
general acceptance in now defunct countries, 
is that since war is a secret and a mystery, 
incomprehensible to the many, everything 
must be left blindly to the Government, to 
those who know. Inevitably, from this, follows 
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that the many must be content with small 
childish scraps of news, or none. Instantly 
succeeds another, in logical sequence : the 
many must believe all they are told. That gets 
very near to danger-point; it hits home. 
Home is the place where it is still difficult to 
arrest you because you express a realistic but 
unorthodox view about the War Office—a 
view likely to cause alarm and despondency. 

Since freedom is an obstacle to success in 
war, and since the qualities that make men 
free are not e.ssential to the fighting value of an 
army, the many are expected to give up, in 
civil life or in the services, those attitudes and 
practices that distinguish them from the sub¬ 
jects of a Fuehrer. The attitudes towards 
thought and discussion, the organizations which 
have protected and furthered the rights, ideals 
and social forms preferred by the people, these 
“ necessarily ” must be suspended or abrogated. 
Many people do really accept all this without 
thought! 

It might be profitable to run through a list 
of the known trades and prof^ions, comparing 
the power wielded by each in its heyday Avith 
the myths on which that power rested. But a 
few examples will have to suffice. Any reader 
can fill the gaps, with amusement and profit— 
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and perhaps with something of a shock—^from 
a single volume of a decent world-history. 

The magician or medicine-man of very early 
times held power over life and death, and the 
ear of the djinns or goblins, and the magic that 
brought good harvests (or satisfactory explana¬ 
tions of bad ones). Aloofness and secrecy and 
mystery were his tools. The people around 
him believed in his secret latent powers, which 
had to be trusted blindly. Often he himself 
believed. 

Less generally known, but fairly well authen¬ 
ticated, is the power of the early weapon- 
craftsmen. There is good evidence that in 
some places, long ago, they were regarded as 
gods. At certain points, remote and mysteri¬ 
ous, one of the common herd left presents and 
tribute, with bowing and prayer and sub¬ 
servience. If the remote ones were favourably 
disposed, and if there were no undue prying, 
next day there would be arrows or spear-heads 
in the place. Mystery and secrecy and a very 
great aloofness maintained that power so long 
that it gave us the blacksmith-god myth in 
many lands—and the descendants of Smiths 
were proud of their descent, and made of it a 
surname, as the Cohens proud of their priest¬ 
hood did in Jewry. 
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The power of tlic priest among eaily tribes 
needs no elaboration here. Their hold was 
greater than that of primitive “ Icings ”, Isola¬ 
tion, mystery, secrecy, were of the very essence 
of their power. Half the terms we use to-day, 
when we speak of a refusal to reveal things, 
come from the early days of priest-practice. 
Mystic, esoteric, sacred, ominous, oracular— 
many such words tell plainly why power .stayed 
in a few hands, in the heyday of the priest. 

Some relics of the sacred aloofness adopted 
by the early praetitioners of medieine and 
surgery' are with us yet, A doctor writes on a 
prescription w'retchcd little hieroglyphics which 
have come down straight from the days when 
toads’ eyes, eaten cold, were the equivalent of 
a modern operation for tonsils. 

The astrologer relied on his isolated and 
mystic magnificence. The alchemist, still our 
comedy-figure of mystery, screened in his secret 
chamber, mumbling his foolish abracadabra, 
his chains of numbers, worked in security 
because he was above questioning. The 
mediieval clerk, with his scanty lore of script 
and his disjointed bits of Greek, lived well, for 
a long time, on the story that the common 
people must not discuss learned affairs. And 
these and other examples bear this interpreta- 
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tion ; that where the members of a profession 
have held sway over the common people any¬ 
where, it has usually been to the common 
people’s detriment, and this sway has been 
maintained exactly so long as the fiction of 
inviolable mystery was maintained—never 
longer. 

One by one the “ mysteries ” of the various 
professional groups have been shattered by a 
few questions and a little logic. The question¬ 
ing of Dr. Cronin and Professor Haldane in our 
own time, or the challenges of Pavlov and 
Freud to post-mediaeval psychology, have “ de¬ 
bunked ” professional omniscience. Among 
democratic peoples the politicians and soldiers 
have always been questioned, talked at in the 
open, cheered if they succeeded and kicked if 
they failed. Until lately. 

Only of recent years has reappeared wide¬ 
spread among the peoples called democratic the 
tribal belief that leaders must be trusted blindly 
and obeyed without thought or initiative. 

The two chief arguments earlier mentioned, 
with their corollaries, are the main branches of 
this belief to-day. They can be used, in time 
of war, to justify every form of bureaucratic 
stupidity, censorship, suppression of free speech, 
abandonment of trade union and socialist 
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organization, the treatment of adult citizens in 
ways far more arbitrary and silly than those 
normally employed in good kindergartens for 
very young children. They can edso be used to 
justify, or to hide, ways of “ training ” soldiers 
which have little or no value in modern war, 
and indeed to rob these men of whatever keen¬ 
ness they possessed before enlistment. 

The contrary view, den^dng the truth of such 
arguments, is not put forward as a new one. 
Merely it is necessary to issue a reminder that 
certain things are being forgotten. It has, not 
long ago, offended certain persons to be 
reminded that dashing cavalry with sleek steeds 
and flashing swords, and the gallant huzza of 
the charging squadrons, simply are not war 
nowadays. It might offend others to be re¬ 
minded that the divine right of kings was 
scrapped a long time ago. Times are too 
perilous for anyone to bother about such 
offence. The reminder is necessary. Things 
are being forgotten which have stood up to the 
test of centuries. That kind of forgetfulness 
approaches crime. 

The citizens of Athens, over two thousand 
years ago, facing the overwhelming military 
might of the Persian Empire, knew and proved 
certain things regarding war which have never 
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been' disproved. They did not believe, for 
instance, that they were incapable of under¬ 
standing war, nor that they should leave all 
control of their fleets and armies to the undis¬ 
cussed decisions of their government. 

But that was a long time ago, and they were 
only Greeks, even if they did win—one can 
imagine a “ forgetter ” objecting. 

The Congress of American colonists who sup¬ 
ported Washington’s army were not mere 
ancient Greeks. Nor was tlieir war so long 
ago. They faced big odds, democratically and 
with the morale of free men, against an auto¬ 
matic clockwork-disciplined force of Hessians, 
and of Britain’s best regiments. They won, 
too. But the “ forgetter ” could say it was only 
a little war, forgetting also that the handful of 
“ colonial ” democrats have now a hundred 
million descendants. 

Nearer still in time, and dominating no small 
war, were the discussions of the Convention of 
Paris, whose delegates helped to form the 
armies of the French Revolution. They did 
not accept the arguments for non-participation 
and wooden “ obedience only ”, nor did their 
soldiers and citizens. They won. And they 
left a mighty democratic republic behind 
them, whose successors flourished until but 
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yesterday—when they began to forget, and to 
use the arguments for forgetting. 

Closer, and more pregnant, is an unmistak¬ 
able example with application to-day. Even 
while the Australian armies were fighting in 
France, in the last war, the Australian Com¬ 
monwealth discussed and rejected conscription, 
as free men, confident in the power of the 
intangible weapons. Even while their men 
were preparing for a share in the battle that 
turned the tide of the war in 1918, the battle 
that Ludendorff described as “ the black day 
of the German Army in the history of the war ”, 
they discassed and rejected conscription. The 
intangible weapon won, again. The free, live, 
limber, frank, resourceful, courageous things 
we think of when we say “ an Australian 
soldier ” won again. 

With so much to forget, those who would stay 
aloof in the mystic secrecy of the alchemist and 
the scribe and the devil-doctor must have pleas¬ 
ant things to remember. Perhaps they find 
pleasant the stories of the “ deeds that won the 
Empire”—stories of almost unarmed “natives” 
shot down by modem weapons. I hope they 
will not find too unpleasant these stories of 
wars that were won by free men against odds. 

This view that freedom has value in war, is 
14 
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indeed a weapon, as a quality embodied in the 
men who make up armies, is no new theory'. 
In its most general terms it was stated by a 
Greek historian more than twenty centuries 
ago. It comes to us from the Greeks through 
a score of tests in as many centuries. Part of 
it was e.xplicitly endorsed by Earl Roberts of 
Kandahar—“ Bobs, V.C.”, the legendary little 
figure that to many of us, when we were chil¬ 
dren, seemed the embodiment of the best that 
there was in soldiering. That was not so long 
ago ; it was before the war of 1914. 

In its simplest form, our view is that freemen 
can be made into better soldiers and better 
armies than men who are relatively not free. 
This is because the essential qualities needed 
in battle (except during those brief periods 
when the “ art ” of war has stagnated among 
unchanging formalities) are qualities of initia¬ 
tive and self-reliance, together with the qualities 
that give unity of action. 

Freemen can develop these qualities to a higher 
level than is possible to men whose lives are full¬ 
shaped by higher authority—men who never 
have, outside the army or within it, the chance 
to develop the basic qualities of initiative, never 
have any practice in combining freely their 
activities with the free activities of other men. 
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It is not our claim that freedom alone is the 
thing that matters in war. Nor that an army 
must be successful if it embodies within it the 
same forms of freedom that shape the life of 
democratic states. If that were so, what would 
anyone need but freedom and a single jack¬ 
knife ? An army needs order and subjection, 
training and discipline ; it can never have too 
much of these. 

But there is not one single changeless thing, 
discipline. Discipline is as fluid as water ; it 
can be clean and lifegiving or polluted and 
dangerous. As war changes and men change, 
the nature of discipline changes. Those who 
ignore or forget such things might well try to 
find a stage-coach from London to Edinburgh, 
forgetting also that transport changes with men. 

It is this book’s argument that the best form 
of discipline for war is that which enlists and 
uses whole men, instead of part-men. It 
embodies, uses and is inspired by whatever 
qualities of initiative and independence are 
traditional to the nation or people or class that 
forms an army, or can be developed in these 
people. While developing these qualities to 
the utmost, good discipline gives also the power 
to act in unity. 

A comparison may be useful. Everyone 
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knows the “ conveyor-belt ” method of factory- 
production. Most know of the “ Industrial 
Psychology ” which underlies it. Myriads of 
men and women are trained, hazed, bullied or 
jollied into behaving like automata, at the ser¬ 
vice of the machine. They do, in fact, become 
very efficient and unquestioning parts of the 
machine. In time, and for a time, it works. 

That is the apparent justification of the 
wooden discipline inculcated in some armies 
to-day. The people are made automatic. 
And it gets the job done, while the machine 
endures and is in perfect working order. 

But the tiniest hold-up swiftly becomes 
general. One child in a distant room, drop¬ 
ping a spanner, can leave thousands of well- 
trained, skilful, industrious work-units helpless. 
They know little of the machine, little of the 
other processes, and activities all around them. 
They do not know those working in the same 
room. So far from admiring, or being keen to 
assist, the employer who owns the factory, 
generally they do not even know his name. 
They stand and wait, until someone with in¬ 
telligence repairs the machine, so that they 
may be well-drilled dummies again. 

How if no one comes to repair the machine ? 
For what then do they stand and wait? 
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There is no need to drive the comparison 
home. Those still alive have seen more than 
one large machine break in recent days, have 
seen the well-drilled stand and wait, not know¬ 
ing for what they waited. They waited, for 
example, in perfect order and discipline within 
the Maginot Line. 

Suppose the machine does not break, would 
not all then be well? If the professional 
“ forgetters ” have a single argument, that is 
it. The answer is—all would be well in that 
case. But only a very great optimist would 
trust to that hope the life of one tame white 
mouse. Because the new technique of war is 
the dropping of spanners—^lieavy spanners. 
Everyone in Europe seems to have noticed it, 
except the pleasantly aloof who are still dwell¬ 
ing in the past—or in a future other than that 
probable. 

In this book we shall examine some cases in 
which whole men, witli knowledge and initia¬ 
tive and full acquaintance with their fellows, 
were able to do things other than stand and 
wait. In each case they won a battle which 
had great and lasting results. It is more tlian 
incidental that in each case they broke an 
opposing efficient machine. 
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Chapter II 

THE DEFEAT OF THE GREAT KING 

In the last few thousand years the tide of 
world-empire has waxed and waned several 
times. Sometimes it bore one name, some¬ 
times another ; but always it swept across the 
world, as if by magic, enslaving whole peoples 
and scooping the wealth of nations into its 
coffers on its way. Swarms and hosts of slaves 
were armed and flogged onward to fight, while 
other .slaves toiled to supply them. Then, 
always, the tide of power receded, leaving a 
name or two of battles of overthrow, to come 
down to us to-day when the greater battles of 
empire-making are almost forgotten. 

The great nation-cities, whose wars are the 
first of which we have record, grew up in the 
fertile river-valleys of the Middle East and 
the Far East some three thousand years ago. 
As they grew, and grew richer, they swept into 
their treasuries the spoils of conquest and 
taxation, spending lavishly on newer and more 
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numerous weapons for further conquest. They 
clutched new legions of slaves, to bear the 
weapons, and developed the zirts of building 
—which are also the arts of fortification. 

They built roads, by the thousand miles, 
and down the roads the slaves and wealth 
passed continually towards the central cities. 
Whole peoples, wrenched out of their hill- 
villages, toiled in the mines or quarries, or 
baked the bricks, so that the empire cities 
might grow richer and their dominions greater. 

Yet those empires always fell. Although 
their armies were larger than any armies that 
could resist them, although their arts and 
primitive sciences were usually ahead of those 
known to the peoples of the deserts and the 
hills and sea-coasts, barbarians from the fringes 
of the empire always destroyed them. 

Five hundred and fifty years before Christ a 
shepherd people came into history : the Per¬ 
sians. Their little principalities did not 
stretch, as modern Persia does, north to the 
Caspian Sea : they were the people of the 
plateau that is now .southern Persia. They 
came into history at a time when the tide of 
world-empire Wcis going out. The Medes had 
spread and weixed ; now they were waning. 
The Persians grew, unmolested. In over the 
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mountains, from Media and the remnant 
empire of Babylonia, came knowledge of arts 
and weapons, of tax-gathering and slave- 
wealth, of riches to be gained in conquest. 
The Persians learned, and spread. 

After the Persian tribes had first tasted 
conquest, they overran Media. Soon, they 
organized the forces of this ex-empire, stiffen¬ 
ing its armies with officers and men from 
their own highland clans, and proceeded to 
loot Lydia, the neighbouring kingdom. They 
broke Lydia, raping the treasury of King 
Croesus, whose name is still a symbol of wealtli 
to us across twenty-five centuries. Thereafter 
Persia reached out for the world. The tide 
was coming in again. 

Their power spread along the coasts of Asia 
Minor and into Central Asia. Babylon the 
waning became an ex-empire. The Caspian 
coasts were overrun. Egypt was swallowed. 

Within thirty years the Persian Empire 
stretched over all of the world that could then 
be considered civilized, except for China hidden 
fan- away beyond mountains and deserts, and 
a squabbling group of little cities in Greece. 

Afghanistan and part of India were ruled 
by Persian satraps or viceroys. The Sudan 
was policed by their frontier guards. Tyre 
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and Sidon and Jerusalem paid tribute. The 
Persian king had raided beyond the Danube 
into Europe, beyond tlie Caspian to Samar¬ 
kand. Now he was great. 

He called himself the one king of many ; 
one lord of many; the great king ; king of 
kings ; king of the countries that have all 
kinds of people ; king of the great earth far 
and wide. So he called himself, and he was 
right. His empire was the world—or almost 
the world. 

While this empire, the greatest the ancient 
world had ever known, was at its fullest strength 
and extent, trouble developed on its north¬ 
west frontier. Greeks within the frontier re¬ 
volted. A few Greeks from beyond the frontier 
joined with them. It reads to-day rather like 
a modern story of Afridis and Afghans. 

The revolt of the Greeks inside the empire 
w'as swiftly put down. Then a Persian force 
pushed across the sea to punish the Greeks of 
Europe, but was defeated at Marathon. The 
foregone result was a “ real ” expedition against 
the Greeks. It was postponed for a while. 
The empire could wait. 

During a few years of uneasy peaee, while 
the Greeks were half-blockaded, the empire 
gathered its forces. Whatever messages of the 
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gathering reached Greece must have produced 
terror, for there had not been such war- 
preparations in the known history of the world. 
Slowly, implacably, the Persian power swept 
its forces together, until the wave was ready 
to surge over Greece and stifle rebellious demo¬ 
cracy for all time. Slaves built a bridge of 
boats, from the Asiatic shore to Gallipoli. 
Even to-day such a preliminary might well 
terrorize those towards whom it was directed. 
The Persian army began to cross, flanked 
on the seaward side by a fleet of six or seven 
hundred ships. The frontier tribes were to be 
pacified at last. 

Any Greek spy who peeped, half-incredu- 
lously, at the crossing throng may well have 
thought that all the world was coming to 
destroy his rocky home. Battalion after batta¬ 
lion, in strange and vaiy'ing armour, swung 
away from the bridge on to Gallipoli. Men 
such as had never been seen in that half of 
the world before, whose existence was not even 
suspected, in curious armour and with strange 
small weapons, swung off the bridge of boats. 
Whole worlds of armed slaves, with a pro¬ 
fessional soldiery, the “ Immortals ”, to back 
them, and a mighty fleet at their flank, pressed 
on to the smothering of Greece. 
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There were Persians with wicker shields, 
Libyans carrying javelins with fire-hardened 
points, Indians in cotton, with cane arrows 
iron-tipped, Caspians in goat-skins with curved 
sabres, Ethiopians painted red and white, with 
leopard-skin robes, Assyrians bearing killing- 
tools of bronze. They crossed and they formed 
for the advance. 

The Persian army moved slowly, because it 
was so vast. When it reached the hill-country 
it had to leave behind its chariots, for there 
were no more of the empire’s good roads. The 
mass advanced on foot, by two or three tracks 
close to die shore, until it reached a point 
where the sea cuts deep into the heart of 
northern Greece and a swift river runs through 
a little plain. The army crossed this river, 
and massed in the open. 

The core of the Persian force was a division 
of ten thousand native Persian infantry, the 
“ Immortals ”. These were soldiers by choice, 
the picked troops of the empire. Most of the 
rest were slaves or little better. They were 
recruited by force, drilled by force, driven by 
whips on the march or into action. 

This was perfectly normal at the time. The 
Persian Empire was based on slavery. Whole 
populations were taken into captivity: the 
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Bible describes such a capture of the Jews. 
The empire was organized with military dis¬ 
cipline. It imposed peace on the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile and the Tigris and the 
Euphrates. From the fat crops of these valleys, 
from the mines in the hills and the virgin forests, 
a vast unceasing tribute poured in to swell the 
luxury of the great populous cities. Compared 
with those cities the dwelling-places of the 
Greeks seemed scarcely more than market 
towns shut in their narrow valleys. 

Huge as the Persian army was, it had dimin¬ 
ished considerably on the way thither. From 
the Dardanelles it had marched westward 
towards what is now Salonika. Two thousand 
four hundred years later a British division went 
east from Salonika along the same cozist. In 
that rough unpleasant country there were 
practically no roads. But there existed the 
ruins of one, that had been built solidly and 
with science. On the maps of 1916 it was 
called the Via Ignatia. But when an officer 
of the 27th Division asked a peasant its local 
name, the man said, “ Sir, it is the Road of 
the Great King.” It had been built for the 
quelling of the Greeks. 

Along it the Persian Army left many, in the 
ordinary losses of sickness and straggling, of 
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guarding and foraging. Probably between one 
hundred thousand and two hundred thousand 
men reached the final grouping-place on the 
plain. In a country almost roadless, and with¬ 
out considerable stores of supplies, an army of 
such size is an enormous force, far larger than 
the Greek cities had ever been able to get 
together. 

The Persians had been accustomed to roads. 
In fact, their empire was a road-empire in the 
main. On thousands of miles of good highway, 
the king had his postal serv’ices and military 
communications assured by a system of horse- 
relays, at post-houses every few miles. The 
Greeks on the other hand lived among moun¬ 
tains too rough for tlie making of good high¬ 
ways. When their cities grew, they had to 
use the sea as a pathway to conquest or 
commerce, to trade or piracy. 

One Greek city in particular, Athens, had 
spent its wealth on .ships which traded in the 
Black Sea, and even on occa.sion ventured past 
the end of the known world, beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules that we now call the Straits of 
Gibraltar. They had even pushed, in their 
little undecked or half-decked rowing-boats, 
down what is now the West African Coast. 
North beyond Spain they had reached out to 
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the tin islands, to traffic towards Cornwall. 
They were becoming crafty in seamanship, had 
mastered their tideless sea, could meet the 
Persian Fleet with smaller numbers but a com¬ 
pensating balance in sea-lore. 

This is the first contrast between the oppon¬ 
ents : smooth road and quantitative wealth of 
equipment against sea-craft and handiness with 
weapons. There were others. Probably the 
greatest, which has endured the squabbling of 
a thousand historians, was the difference in 
outlook. We still have the word, however 
much we misuse it sometimes : the Greeks 
were democrats. 

A Persian satrap might have fainted if he had 
heard and understood the word, but in all 
probability it would reach him translated as 

insane . 

The Persians’ slave levies were lightly clad 
and lightly armed. They were slaves, and it 
would have been waste to armour them. In¬ 
deed, there were so many that not even the 
wealth of Persia could have equipped them 
all with good weapons. They were cannon- 
fodder of the days before cannon existed : 
each life mattered so little ; the mass, the 
weight of numbers, would do the work. 

The Greek soldiers, living in a land where 
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the common people were articulate, did not see 
it that way by any means. Each knew rather 
a lot about his weajjons and armour. They 
were his own. In all probability he had trav¬ 
elled, swapped, discussed, compared, altered— 
and tested—his weapons a good many times 
before deciding on what suited him best. Cir¬ 
cumstances had made him a traveller, a crafts¬ 
man, a dealer in shields and spears, a fighter 
and probably a bit of a pirate as well. (Piracy 
was recognized as a trade in those days, legiti¬ 
mate and lucrative if rather dangerous, much 
as it was centuries later between Plymouth 
and Port of Spain.) In addition to this daily 
acquaintance with weapons, there was the fact 
that, by and large, the Greek did his own 
fighting. A Greek army was what might be 
called a citizen army to-day. 

There were Greek slaves in plenty. Most 
of tlic Greeks were slave-owners, but were 
themselves relatively free men. Some of the 
cities were democracies, others were ruled by 
close groups called oligarchies. One of them, 
Sparta, was almost a military monastery. By 
law and custom the citizens of Sparta were 
trained for warfare from their earliest youth. 

Athens had grown larger than most of the 
other cities. This was in part due to the fact 
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that Athens opened her gates to the mechanics 
and craftsmen who were becoming, at the time 
of the Persian invasion, the ablest metal workers 
of the ancient world. In time there was an 
export of bronze and iron shields and the like, 
so that the manufacture and use of such things 
had spread through Greece. 

Thus, without any frantic preparation, the 
Greek soldier was turned out with better 
weapons and heavier armour than any slave- 
legions could be furnished with. They were 
even slightly better off in armament than the 
“ Immortals ”, the Persian right-of-the-line. 
Some scout of the Greeks may have caught his 
breath at the size of the host in the plain ; at 
a closer view of their equipment, he might well 
have been contemptuous. Yet, since numbers 
and organization and the most rigid discipline 
can sweep across worlds in conquest, there 
would be little self-congratulation among the 
Greeks as the Persian host moved into the 
land. 

The Persian advance-guards travelled along 
a track towards the pass of Thermopylae. This 
pass is not a track between mountains, but a 
water-edge road between cliffs and the sea. 
The road forward for the Persian army lay 
along a narrow beach, then climbed a little 
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way up a cliff-spur to what was called “ The 
Middle Gate of the Pass ”, and then re¬ 
turned to the beach. At the first gate of the 
pass, the narrow beach, the Persian advance- 
guard blundered into a line of Greek spears. 

The men who held those spears were 
very few in number. All the Greeks in the 
pass at that time cannot have been more than 
eight thousand fighting men, not a twelfth, 
perhaps not a twentieth, part of the army 
flooding towards them. This relation of 
forces fairly reflected the powers of the two 
opponents. 

The Greeks came from Athens, from Sparta, 
from a dozen cities in which men squabbled 
among themselves and tested the things to 
which they trusted their lives. Hardly any 
two of the cities were alike. But all the vari¬ 
ants of Greek life, flowering into democratic 
experiment or tight-held to Spartan severity, 
were kept alive by popular consent and pride. 
Compared with the empires of Asia, even the 
Spartans were free men. They had this 
strength, and the sure knowledge of their 
fellows, when the Persian advance-guard came 
into the pass at Thermopylae. They had 
weapons they knew and owned, about which 
also they had wrangled. And the list of every- 
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thing else they had has already been given. 
It is not long. 

if * * * 

The Persian king’s' strategy was simple. 
His fleet would supply his army. His army 
was big enough to meet any Greek force that 
lined up for battle in the open against him. 
Should there be a check, at a walled city or a 
rocky pass, the fleet would sail beyond this 
obstruction, cut in behind it, and open a way 
forward. 

Now, unexpectedly, a puny Greek army had 
chosen to move out, as far as this northern pass, 
to meet the invaders. From the Persian point 
of view the position was excellent. The army 
would wipe up, the fleet would sail round. 

As it happened, while the Persian troops 
were meeting a hedge of Greek spears at the 
cliff pass, while they could see beyond the 
spears to a wall across the pass manned by 
other Greek troops, their fleet was having a 
bad time. It was in harbour, because of a 
sharp storm, a savage north-wester. Hundreds 
of ships were wrecked. Nevertheless, there 
was a sufficient navy to sail round the pass 
and break in at the rear, according to plan. 
Which they proceeded to attempt. 
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Unfortunately, from the Persian point of 
view, the Greeks had naval ideas also. The 
Greek army had come out so far north to meet 
the Persians in order to implement those ideas. 
The Great King’s strategy provided the test 
and the chance the Greeks were seeking. 

Themistocles the demagogue, the Athenian 
leader, had insisted on building as large an 
Athenian fleet as possible, and desired to give 
this fleet a chance against a divided Persian 
navy. The coastal waters near the pass pro¬ 
vided the best opportunities for this. 

Off the Greek cozist near Thermopybe lies 
a very long island. Round this, and in the 
strait, the Greek ships could play a kind of 
hide-and-seek, a naval guerrilla, without risk¬ 
ing a battle that might be decisive. The Greek 
army was to hold up the Persian, while this 
went on, and so force the Persian navy to 
press forward away from its land base. 

Thus the opposing strategies were almost 
perfectly dovetailed, a fair test of skill and 
initiative and fellow-knowledge against skill 
and direction and autocracy. The odds were 
anything from twelve to thirty to one. The 
Persian navy accepted the challenge and began 
the “ chase ”. The two armies faced one 
another, at the first pass, and waited. 
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When the Persian navy got under way, the 
Greeks did nothing. When the main Persian 
body had “ taken stations ”, tliey captured 
fifteen Persian vessels—the last to leave their 
anchorage. Then the Persians split their fleet, 
one part moving between the mainland and 
the island, the other part moving outside the 
island. What we would call a “ comb-out ” 
to-day. 

The Greeks were able to attack and capture 
thirty ships off one of these detachments. 
More, the squadron sent round the island to 
take them in the rear was caught in a bluster¬ 
ing south-west storm and almost completely 
wrecked. The Greeks, on the snapping sea 
they knew so well, survived. 

While these running fights were occurring 
on the sea, the Persian army at first lay 
motionless. Perhaps the Great King believed 
so small a handful of Greeks would soon 
retreat when they knew the size of his forces. 
Perhaps he was waiting for the fleet to make 
all secure in the Greek rear. At any rate he 
waited. 

After four days of delay he ordered an 
attack. It got nowhere. His Oriental troops, 
with their short light spears and wicker shields, 
could do nothing whatever. The heavy 
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armour, the pikes and swords, of the Greeks, 
held off the attack with ease. 

The Persians poured showers of arrows on 
to the Spartan “ front-line troops Occa¬ 
sionally, in order to get their opponents at 
closer quarters, the Spartans would pretend 
to retreat. Then, as tlie Persian mass came 
shouting forward, the Spartans would turn to 
the attack. 

Pinned between the sea on their left and the 
steep hills on their right, the foremost Persian 
troops could not give ground because of the 
press of those behind them, and the dead and 
wounded cumbering their feet. Time and 
again the Persian attackers, including the 
king’s best troops, the “ Immortals ”, were 
slaughtered in this way. 

But during tlic afternoon of the second day 
a Greek from a town near by, a town the 
Persians held, offered—in exchange for a 
fortune in .silver—to show the Persians a path 
across the mountains behind Thermopylae. 
The King sent tlie “ Immortals ” with this 
guide to make a flank attack. 

They set off at dusk, up the ravine of a little 
river. This ravine, at one point, narrows to 
a gap twelve feet wide between sheer cliffs 
nine hundred feet high. A Greek fortress 
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looks down this ravine and was doubdcss held 
by Greek troops. The Persians had thought 
it impossible to traverse this gloomy mountain 
alley and force a way forward against the 
fortress. But their renegade guide showed 
them how it could be done. A track led to 
the left, up over the mountain-side, avoiding 
the fort and reaching the bare mountain 
slopes and the great groves of pine, above 
Thermopylae. 

Below, like a handful of ants, the Spartans 
still faced the main Persian army. Above, 
close on a thousand feet higher, the “ Immor¬ 
tals ” commenced their descent to take them 
from the rear. 

In the hush of dawn, high among the pine- 
trees, when the air was very still and nothing 
should have been moving, a rustle of leaves 
came to the sentry of a Greek detachment. 
This detachment, set to guard the path, was 
made up of Greeks who lived not far away. 
But their valley lay on the other side of the 
mountain, the side away from Thermopylae. 
Surprised at dawn by a Persian force ten times 
their number, these Greeks moved out of the 
little valley in w’hich tlic path lay, up the 
mountain-side. With a natural instinct they 
moved towards their homes, not towards 
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Thermopylae. They barred a further Persian 
advance ; but the Persians did not want to 
advance further ; they wanted to swing round 
towards Thermopylae. The Persians ignored 
them. Down the mountain patli the “ Im¬ 
mortals ” poured, to strike the main Greek 
force. 

The Greeks had been warned. A Persian 
deserter had brought news of the flank attack. 
Leonidas, king of the Spartans, and comman¬ 
der of the Greek army, ordered all contingents 
except his own to retreat by the coast road. 

Leonidas may have hoped to place his main 
contingents in a position to block the advance 
of the Persian “ Immortals ”. Or he may 
have known that no reinforcements were 
coming to him, and that the main army 
ought to be saved by retreat. Alternatively, 
he may simply have decided, with Themis- 
tocles’ approval, to hold the pass as long and 
as cheaply as possible. At any rale he stayed 
there himself, with his three hundred Spartans. 
They were all picked men, all fathers of 
families, soldiers since boyhood, no irrespon¬ 
sible youths amongst them. They, like Leon¬ 
idas,' must have known the size of the job in 
hand. No one will ever know with certainty 
whether they were a very valiant rear-guard 
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or an example of the deliberate laughing self- 
sacrifice, an immortal example, which free 
soldiers fighting odds have given so often to 
history. All that is known with certainty is 
that they volunteered to stay. 

Others volunteered too—^if a flat refusal to 
leave can be described as volunteering. Seven 
hundred Thespians, one of the detachments 
ordered to retreat, declined point-blank to 
leave their Spartan comrades. Thus Leonidas 
had one thousand men, in the pa.ss, awaiting 
the coming of the Great King, the advance of 
a world in arms, the advance of almost all 
Asia and half Africa. 

Meanwhile the “ Immortals ” were not 
proving an immediate danger. Groping their 
way down the mountain, through the rocks 
and the groves, tliey made poor time and 
were indeed completely lost for a space. The 
Persian king waited until about noon, but 
there was no news of them. Then he ordered 
the assault. 

Leonidas left the narrowest point, the “ first 
gate ” of the beach, and spread his men out 
on a slightly wider part of the shore, from the 
cliff to the sea edge. Almost certainly this 
was in anticipation of a possible rear-attack 
by the “ Immortals ”. If he had to meet the 
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two sections of the Persian army, manifestly he 
could not do so in the narrows of the pass, 
where his trenched strength would become 
a weakness in the need to turn about. 
He picked, thus, a spot where the “ bottle¬ 
neck ” of the pass could pour its stream of 
enemies out on to the beach—but not too 
far out. 

They poured. Out from the narrows, like 
a water-jet under pressure, the head-forces of 
the Persian army came to the attack. They 
shot out into the slightly wider space of the 
beach, and died. The Orientals streamed 
over their fellows, pressed on by the huge 
mass behind, and died. The barbarians, surg¬ 
ing forward under the whip-lashes of their 
officers, were hurled into the sea or trampled 
to death, as they recoiled from the piercing 
spears. But unceasingly the mass of those 
choking the pass pressed forward in turn. The 
empire had many slaves. 

Spear after spear was broken. Here and 
there the torrent of men managed to press 
down, by sheer weight, one of the Spartans, 
from behind his mound of their dead predeces¬ 
sors. A spear broke, and after a while the 
mound ceased to grow. Leonidas fell. Two 
brothers of the Great King were slain. Still 
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the world-army pumped jets of armed fear- 
driven slaves out of the pass, towards the 
mounds. 

Four times the Spartans drove back the 
Persian army, securing the body of Leonidas, 
which they carried with tliem to the wall of 
the middle gate. Then came the final blow. 
The “ Immortals found the coast-road, and 
came surging up to the rear-attack after all. 
There were only a few Spartans by that time. 
They formed to face the two sections of the 
Great King’s army. 

Backed against a hillock, the Spartans 
formed their last closed line. They fought 
with snapped spear shafts, with blunted 
swords, with broken swords, with sword-hilts, 
with their teeth. And they died, every man 
of the thousand. 

* * * * * 

It was a defeat, then, the famous battle of 
Thermopyla; ? Certainly all the men died, 
and the Great King’s army went on its way to 
attack Athens and take all of northern Greece. 
Napoleon, who read and re-read the campaigns 
of the past, scribbled in one of his notebooks, 
“ Leonidas was a bad general; he let his 
flank be turned.” The thousand men died, 
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and indeed it is a great folly for freemen, or 
slaves, to die for no reason. 

But on the day when the Persians were 
delivering their final assault at Thermopylie, 
the Persian fleet attempted a general engage¬ 
ment with the Greeks. The engagement was 
inconclusive ; both fleets suffered ; both with¬ 
drew. The strategy of Themistocles was 
working out. 

Before the enemy fleet was brought up to 
strength, and while the Great King’s armies 
were pushing on from Athens, Themistocles 
was able to bring about another and final 
battle with the fleet of the Persians. In this 
battle of Salamis the fleet of the Great King 
was broken. Robbed of his ships, he could 
no longer keep his armies in Greece. He 
resolved to go back the way he had come. 

The Greeks let them go. Mistakenly, in 
Themistocles’ view. His plan was to sail to 
the Dardanelles with the Greek fleet, capture 
and burn the bridge of boats by which the 
Persian army had crossed from Asia, and by 
which alone it could retreat. It was not done. 
There were fluctuations and a renewal of the 
struggle ; another great batde had to be fought 
and won before Greece was free. 

It was a defeat, this Thermopylae battle. 
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The thousand lives were lost, as a handful of 
corn is lost when thrown in the ground. The 
harvest was the liberty of Greece, and other 
things, many a century later in time. For the 
name of Leonidas, the Spartan king, and of 
Themistocles, tlie Athenian agitator, have 
come down to us, even through the mouths or 
from the pens of their enemies, as the leaders 
of the army of freemen who made Europe 
possible, who checked the spread of an Asian 
empire, who fought and broke the discipline- 
tortured slave armies of the Great King. 
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WHEN THE PACK-HORSE KICKED 

jMore than four centuries of commerce and 
war had smoothed the Road of the Great 
King, and he was but a name or not even a 
name, when the tide of power swept up again, 
out of Italy this time. Rome was beginning 
to own the world, to be the world. And 
Rome was great, as the Great King had been. 

Like his power, too, the Roman power was 
of slaves. Swarming sweltering masses of 
men toiled as animals in harness, for the 
wealth of the great ones of Rome. From 
Spain and Gaul and Egypt, from ex-Persia 
and ex-Libya, from half a thousand strange- 
named lands the slaves came flocking in chains 
to Rome. From these, and from Thrace. 

Out of Thrace at that time (as now) a 
strange mixture of men came to the greater 
world. Little more than a corridor, where 
conquerors hurried past on their way to 
wealth or battle, Thrace took to itself the 
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stragglers and deserters of a hundred armies, 
and had so taken them for centuries. There 
was a lore of slavery. Likewise there was 
a lore of freedom, well understood, for 
no man walks so erect as he who has thrown 
off chains. If the throwing-off be done in 
time. 

Out of Thrace, to Rome as a slave, had 
come one Spartacus. It is not known whether 
he was a freeman born, or a captured slave, 
or a retaken deserter. What is known is that, 
Thracian and experienced and active, he 
understood well what freedom was. Even 
when he cowered in the ergastulum, the slave- 
jail, of Padua. 

He was active, and healthy, and experienced 
with weapons. For such the leg-irons are 
always red-hot and the lash always acid- 
soaked. It is not good for any man to crouch 
in harness, or sleep in filth with a chain on 
his leg, or wear his manhood’s pride into 
nothingness for the profit of others, with only 
death at the end. For the active and intel¬ 
ligent it is unbearable. Spartacus was a 
gladiator, which meant that he was in the 
prime of life. Also he was an intelligent man, 
as Rome found to her cost. He reached out 
for the freedom that waits brave men. 
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The number of those who accompanied 
Spartacus, to fight the greatest power on earth 
at that time, reads like a foolish jest. But it 
is well-documented, and there is no doubt 
permissible. Seventy-four men at most par¬ 
ticipated in the first dash for freedom. Gladi¬ 
ators all, tliey listened to the arguments of the 
Thracian, that death came certainly if they 
stayed passive, and death came almost cer¬ 
tainly if they fought Rome. They fought 
Rome. Turning their weapons upon the 
guards instead of against one another for 
Rome’s pleasure, they ran away into the 
mountains. 

It may have been chance or necessity, but 
they picked the best possible site for their first 
hiding and arming. More likely it was the 
inventive genius of Spartacus which decided 
the choice. They encamped in the volcano 
of Vesuvius. 

This was in the first centiuy b.c., and 
Vesuvius was quiet at that time. Strange 
stories and superstitions, with traditions of the 
road to Hades and the weapon-making gods 
and a hundred garbled versions of mi ll ennial 
fears hung about the place, although there 
was no physical danger then nor for more than 
a century. Spartacus and his seventy-four 
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were left alone for a time. Which was a grave 
mistake on the part of a slave-power. 

There had been slave-revolts before, and 
many. The Thracian knew. His country 
was a sort of Marseilles or Shanghai, full of 
the gossip of the secret ways of the world. In 
Sicily the slaves had broken out. More, they 
had taken most of the island. More still, they 
had even elected a king. Up and down the 
coast, wherever the masters knew a moment’s 
difficulty, the slaves had reached out for the 
sweetness of freedom, for which they more 
than any in the world had a palate. Wherever 
a chain rattled in an ergasttdum, there also ran 
the stories of the revolts, backed and strength¬ 
ened by the greatest of all hopes—that of men 
with nothing to lose but their chains. Vesuvius 
became the Mecca of the escaping slaves. 

Spartacus and his band appear to have had 
no long-distance plans for some time. They 
were going to fight Rome instead of one 
another. That w'as all. But fighting men 
will fight, almost by rcfle.x, when the need 
arises. The more so if continued freedom is 
the reward of every single blow well stmek. 
When the need first arose, the slaves of 
Vesuvius fought and won. 

Claudius Glaber was in command of the 
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first expedition sent to exterminate the runa¬ 
ways. He climbed the slopes of Vesuvius, 
comfortably, with the slaves trapped between 
his pickets and the unclimbable cliffs at the 
rear. Spartacus and his crowd came out over 
the unclimbable cliffs and took them in the 
rear. There was a swift end. The .slaves did 
not lose a man, according to one Roman report. 
The first victory was complete. 

There would be muttering, and an impatient 
clanking, in the slave-jails during the nights 
that followed. The band on Vesuvius began 
to grow, as the runaways flocked to the 
Thracian who won. 

A second praetor, Varinius, again almost 
contemptuously and with a hurriedly- 
assembled force, moved to the attack on the 
slave mountain. Spartacus caught them strag¬ 
gling through a pass and destroyed them. 
Varinius him.self barely escaped. The 
prisoners joined the rebels. 

Old military habits died hard in those days, 
as now. It had been the custom not to fight 
in the winter. Wherefore of course Spartacus 
fought in the winter, as an intelligent man. 
But the Roman generals remembered princi¬ 
pally that it was not done. Thus when the 
Spring arrived, Spartacus had more than the 
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region round Vesuvius. He had a score of 
villages and hill-towns, a mountain of weapons, 
the spoil of a thousand looted slave-owners— 
and their slaves almost every one. When 
Rome was ready to fight, Spartacus had 
seventy thousand men to put in the field. 

Spartacus appears to have been a good 
general ; there were good men by the score 
and hundred in his companies, who took to 
war with religious thoroughness. His nearest 
lieutenant was Crixus, a Gaul. 

We have a fair picture of the two men. The 
Gaul, red, bulky, boisterous, with a suspicious 
frown and a ready challenge in argument, 
could use his great strength to quell small 
futile opposition, or lead and plan with cun¬ 
ning. The Thracian, dark and brooding and 
quiet, smooth-muscled but incredibly body- 
efficient, saying little against opposition, could 
and did when necessary snap an unexpected 
decision and have it implemented, or patiently 
leave an opponent to discover a mistake. 

One curious sidelight on tlie slave-thinking, 
contradictory of all preconception in such 
matters, was that the discipline in the rebel 
armies possessed a strictnesss unknown even 
among the Roman legionaries. This 
“ rabble ”, runaways who might have been 
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expected to run away again, or fritter them¬ 
selves off into wTangling fractions, built and 
accepted a discipline of their own more 
stringent—and more efficacious—than any 
they had learnt from the chains and the lashes. 

So much so that, after the first few successes, 
Spartacus refused to allow captured legionaries 
to join his armies. Freemen nominally, some 
of them, they had not, in the main, reached 
the stage of being able to accept the free hard 
rule of the ex-slave legions. There was in all 
probability another reason, true : a legion of 
“ deserters ” came, during one of the later 
battles, to join with the slaves. The story has 
come down to the present day that Spartacus 
killed every one—and later the commander 
whose stratagem they w'cre. Certainly he 
released captured legionaries to the end. It 
was foolish, but there was nothing else to 
be done. Crixus apparently quarrelled with 
Spartacus concerning this, more than once. 

Several other factors helped to swell the 
pride and self-reliance of the rebel armies. 
The wealth of the few, in Rome at that time, 
was very great indeed. Consequently the 
poverty of the many was great. Not only of 
the slaves who had no property nor the right 
to own any, but also the freemen, tillers, farm- 
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folk and minor merchants who were being 
squeezed to the edge of ruin by the greed of 
the ncw-rich owners of the republic. These 
came to the armies of Spartacus, bringing their 
contribution of freedom despoiled to build, 
with the ex-slaves, concepts of freedom gained 
or regained. 

At that time, too, tliere were little trekkings 
across Italy, furtive huntings by night for the 
most part, of people who saw .slavery approach¬ 
ing. No man who has not worn harness can 
understand it to the full, unless he has seen 
the swelling of the tide of world-power—this 
furtive hurrying from the clank of the coming 
leg-iron. These little groups could but flee— 
what could ten or twenty men do against 
Rome, which was the world ? Until the 
answer came with the coming of the Spartacus 
legions. For these groups, gladly given, the 
answer wtis now—fight Rome. 

Thus within the slave army, even in the first 
spring of the campaign, there was a solidly- 
welded mass of men who knew, with the utmost 
precision, what they meant and did not mean 
by freedom. Few of them—it is doubtful in 
the extreme whether Spartacus could be in¬ 
cluded—did really hope to exterminate Rome. 
They knew that either Rome or they must be 
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exterminated. They would fight, and if need 
be die, secure in the knowledge that even thus 
they gained. 

It must have been a wonderful republic, 
that moving republic among the hills of Italy, 
in the spring of the year seventy-two before 
the birth of Christ. Almost alone in the 
Rome-world, the followers of Spartacus knew 
freedom. 

If it were not freedom, then miracle must 
be the alternative explanation of its force and 
self-sacrifice and efficiency. For in that 
summer it took all South Italy under its con¬ 
trol. Before the days shortened, Spartacus 
was for pushing north, to the Alps, and the 
power of the world had accomplished precisely 
nothing in every attempt to master him. The 
stories of the campaign read like fairy-tales, or 
would do if they were not written grudgingly 
and in vitriolic hatred by the chroniclers of 
Rome. A rebel slave-general receives but 
little praise from the historians of his ex¬ 
masters. The stories are in hard dry lists of lo.ss 
and casualty and replacement of conquered 
generals. Spartacus pushed on to the Alps. 

Nobody knows exaedy what he wanted to 
do. But it is reasonable to suppose that a 
shrewd experienced man of the kind he had 
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proved himself would know that he could not 
conquer the civilized world—which was prac¬ 
tically Rome. He probably, almost certainly, 
regarded Italy as a larger ergastulum, from 
which he and his should escape. The winning 
of battles would not alter that. Certainly he 
intended to cross the “ impassable ” Alps, as 
he had scaled the “ unclimbablc ” parts of 
Vesuvius. Possibly he wanted to make a 
republic somewhere, beyond the power of 
Rome, on the upper edges of Gaul or towards 
the Suevi lands, as yet almost untouched by 
the Romans. 

But it was near winter and not all could see 
that Italy was but an ergastulum without the 
chains. Crixus at any rate was all for con¬ 
tinuing the triumphal progress and the looting 
of slave-owners. He insisted on remaining in 
the south, and Spartacus did not gainsay him. 
Crixus moved away to the spoiling, with his 
thirty thousand men, and in a single battle he 
and they were destroyed. Then Spartacus 
thrust swiftly north, to the foot of the Alps, 
confirmed in the belief that the larger prison 
must be broken. 

His men would not follow him over the 
passes. 

It was not mutiny, nor recalcitrance. 
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Merely it was the expression of ordinary 
intelligence dealing with things “ known ”, 
as against genius grasping what could be. It 
was known that the Alps could not be crossed 
in winter. Further—the date must be remem¬ 
bered—other strange things were “ known ”, 
about hostile gods and evils lurking in the 
snowy passes, and the danger of passing the 
end of the world. Besides—^perhaps as power¬ 
ful as anything else—the terrible cold of tlie 
passes was no mytli. The men had lived in 
the warmth, and were thin-blooded. Above 
all, they had conquered consuls and torn whole 
armies and broken the legions of Rome as they 
pleased. Now they would do it again. And 
again. Spartacus turned back with them. 

If any or every wealth-power which has 
held tlie world since those days could have 
obliterated the story of the slave-armies’ 
subsequent movements, it would have been a 
wise thing to do. For the story would be 
fantastic if it were not proved to the hilt. The 
legions of Spartacus moved over almost every 
mile of Itcaly, from the Alps to the southern 
extreme of the countr)^ and the world-power 
could do nothing whatever to stop them. It 
is an interesting le.sson. The whole revolt 
lasted three years. 
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But first the legions headed towards the 
capital. They were going to be done with 
the masters once and for all. They would 
take Rome itself. Spartacus let them have 
their way, and led them thither. It is in die 
highest degree improbable that he believed 
any such attempt could succeed. His sub¬ 
sequent movements all reflect the previous 
determination to escape from the “jail.” 
Probably the majority did not believe they 
could conquer the City either. But it was 
something to do. And, anyway, it was not 
freezing down diere. They pushed south. 

By the time they came in sight of Rome, 
there was none who believed they could 
capture it, apparently. They had no wooden 
“ ardllery ” such as was used in sieges, they 
had no supply-column, no piled-up store of 
munitions, no slave-cities at work to fabricate 
the wherewithal of a major assault. In other 
words they were not a civihzation but an 
exception. The fitting civilization of the time 
was Rome itself. For the exception there was 
nothing but an attempt at an escape, a tempor¬ 
ary rivalry, a few free breaths and a fight, then 
death and no more of the ergastulum. Almost 
certainly Spartacus knew. 

He led his armies past Rome, down to the 
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edge of the sea, in an attempt to cross over to 
Sicily. Perhaps he might capture the island, 
with its host of willing slaves well schooled in 
revolt already, maybe hold it securely against 
the Roman power. Again the hope of free¬ 
dom beyond the walls was pulling Spartacus 
and his consultants. After years of success, 
going whither he liked in Italy from the Alps 
downward, he still reached out to the world 
beyond the slave-state. 

The pirates of the Straits, who were also 
bearers of passengers in numbers, made their 
choice between Spartacus and the Roman 
power. Rome could put them out of business, 
and swiftly, or tolerate them as she had done. 
They chose against the ex-slaves. There were 
no boats for Spartacus. 

Licinius Crassus, one of the richest men in 
the world, realized that the civilization he 
knew was being threatened. History calls 
him cruel, mean, a poor soldier, a known 
extortioner—even in a slave-state. But he 
was precisely the man to deal with the menace 
of Spartacus. They lined up—the personifi¬ 
cation of Rome’s wealth drawn from slavery, 
with the biggest “ stake in the country ”, 
against the free, intelligent, resourceful man 
of no property, with a following of men who 
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now and newly belonged to themselves. 
Crassus set to work slowly, to close the slave- 
army in the narrows of the southland, the 
“ toe ” of Italy, while ensuring that they 
should have no boats to leave seaward. 

He built a ditch, a wall and a palisade to 
hem them in. The earthworks were thirty- 
seven miles long. The ditch was deep, the 
wall high, the palisade of stout timber. 

Spartacus broke through without trouble 
nevertheless, when there was no hope from 
the Straits of Sicily. The action was short; 
the army of Crassus was spread over the whole 
of that part of Italy. There was little to do 
but tear the wall in pieces and hack a few 
legionaries away. But the army of Spartacus 
was hungry now, almost without supplies. 
The long delay at the Straits had ensured that. 
He made one last thrust—again at a “ wall 
—over to Brundisium, which is now Brindisi. 
There might be ships; they might reach 
Sicily after all ; or Greece ; or Thrace. 

There were no ships. 

Probably he knew then, perhaps had knoAvn 
earlier, that it was over. Nevertheless, he 
turned to fight Crassus. Starved and tired, 
at the end of a three-years’ wandering, fronting 
the greatest power then known, the slaves 
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turned to fight Crassus, Rome won. The 
slaughter was great. Spartacus was killed, 
although liis body was never found. Most of 
the others, the lucky ones, died that day too. 

The others were crucified, along miles of 
highway, as an example to slaves never to 
revolt again. Thousands of crosses swung up 
into line, to teach the subject that they must 
remain subject, that the stirring of freedom 
must never be felt in their breasts. 

They have taught instead, even in the story 
of apparent defeat, across two thousand years, 
that seventy-four brave men, feeling freedom, 
may war, successfully, even against the might 
of the world. 

Seventy-four men with short gladiator- 
swords and the remnants of their chains for 
weapons, against the military power of the 
richest and best-disciplined state existent at 
the time. Already it gets near to the fantastic 
formula of freedom and a jack-knife. 

That is what those crucifixes taught the 
world. 
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THE PIERCING OF STEEL 

Rome grew, and Rome broke. Four hundred 
years after Spartacus, the legions were broken, 
by men relatively free. Then for a thousand 
years men on horseback ruled Europe. 

Weapons had changed, but not overmuch. 
The “ machines ” for reducing a city were 
much as in the heyday of Rome. The bow 
and spear were still in use. Armour increased, 
with the spread of knowledge in the working 
of metals and the use of mines now nearer. 
The “ Immort£ils ” were equestrian now, with 
a protection of metal so complete as to be 
almost unchallengeable. The make-up of 
armies was different, there were no vast forces 
such as the great empires could held. Nor 
were the peoples of captured cities so openly 
driven forward to fight for those they hated. 

Because slavery had changed too. With the 
recession of the big power-waves, a more 
settled if smaller mastery held Europe. Where 
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freemen even in Rome had owned land, the 
feudal lord owned all the land of his region. 
The people who worked thereon did his work 
and fought when needed. There was no 
more, and no need, of the ergastulum. Even 
if the “ born thrall ” wore a metal collar on 
his neck instead of a fetter on his leg, slavery 
had changed. 

In the eleventh century feudalism spilled 
over into Britain. Swiftly, in that remote 
comer of the West, it underwent a change. 
Nominally indistinguishable from the system 
of the continent, the English form of feudalism 
was considerably modified, by poverty and 
envy in the main, but by ready adaptation to 
need as well. 

The poverty was simply conditioned—Eng¬ 
land was farther away from the sources of 
pleasure-wealth than the continental feuda¬ 
lism. The labour of serfs might yield beef 
and bread in plenty. It did not yield money, 
nor the trappings of comfort that money could 
buy. Thus the poverty and envy. Thus 
also the urge to change, in some way, the 
balance in Europe. 

The English began to sell things, and turn 
things out for sale, but only in a little way 
and only things that came out of land, for 
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they knew little of any other manner of 
making things than to let them grow. Yet 
even that pressed forward the desired change. 

Feudalism on the continent was more com¬ 
fortable. The old ways were still the best— 
since they yielded comfort and plenty as 
before. The knights in armour, with sword 
and lance, were still the prop of continental 
feudalism, while in England, army-form, 
weapons, habits of thought and the status of 
the population were changing. 

Prominent among the changes was the 
appearance of a newer social group, created 
by the need to sell and buy, with its con¬ 
comitant need of people interested in things 
other than the dodging of an overseer’s punish¬ 
ment. Already in the beginning of the four¬ 
teenth century there was in existence the class 
sometimes called yeomen, whose predecessors 
had been mere freedmen, whose predecessors 
had been serfs, whose predecessors had been 
slaves in an ergastulum. 

The word probably means “ villager ” and 
it says much. These men owned themselves, 
and bits of land, and weapons, with occasion¬ 
ally some few coins, earned by sale or by paid 
service in an army. They got a penny a day, 
and sometimes twopence, when they fought. 
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Which was at any rate a different reward 
from flogging and death, a soldier’s pay in 
the days of the Great King and long after. 
They had something else, which has been 
met before in Greece; the right to move 
about, to talk with their fellows, to swap ideas 
and weajxjns, to apply for themselves the 
million little tricks that men will learn in 
the working of bits of land. 

Sometimes they made up a paid army, a 
curious blend of mercenary force and peasant 
soldiery which, although they did not know 
it, differed a little from any other army in 
Europe. Thus when they took their hire as 
soldiers, they gave something not mentioned 
in the contract—the stubborn, cunning, re¬ 
sourceful handiness of the peasant every¬ 
where, his land-learnt endurance, above all 
his regarding of weapons not as something to 
be compulsorily carried but as tools for a 
job of work. The main killing-tool of these 
early yeomen was the longbow. 

It is a moot point whether most readers 
realize that the bow has had two “ incar¬ 
nations,” as it were. The author has spoken 
with many who believe the sequence to' 
have been ; common bow, crossbow, arbalest, 
arquebus. It was not anything like that. 
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The bow came in, was improved into the 
crossbow and later the arbalest, “ went out ”, 
and came back again as the different longbow. 
The Orientals of the Persian army carried 
bows, thousands of years ago. That was 
the bow that “ went out ”, centuries later, in 
England and elsewhere. The bow that re¬ 
appeared was the tool of the farm-handy 
English, who hired themselves on occasion 
for a little fighting on the continent. 

The longbow idea had been learned from 
the Welsh, and the lesson had been driven 
home by the Scotch, in the time when the 
“ villagers ” were comparing notes about the 
best means of staying alive in war, with 
parallel discussion regarding tools which might 
give an advantage. There is no record of 
any governmental or princely organization of 
the longbow. It just grew up, over many 
trials, after a lot of armoured knights had 
lost a battle at Bannockburn against archers 
and pikemen. Thirty years later it was the 
English weapon. And continental feudalism 
did not even bother to think about it, let 
alone about the “ villagers ” who were testing 
it, daily, in play, as men in villages do, play¬ 
ing with the tools they will want to use later. 

If the continental lords, who were still 
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content with the world as it was, thought 
about the English at all it was with some 
slight contempt. The English had little or 
no military reputation at the time. True, 
they had raided now and then, looting a town 
here and holding a knight to ransom there, 
as was the way in the days of chivalry. But 
they had never won anything much. Little 
pillagers, snatching a scrap or two of the 
larger pillagers’ spoil—that was about all 
that could be said of them. 

Besides, being little and relatively poor, 
they had never, except for a very short time, 
been able to put in the field anything like the 
number of knights and wealtli of armour that 
was usual among the European lords. Since 
an army was made up of its chivalry, whose 
strength in turn depended upon their arms 
and armour, the English had been almost 
negligible. 

Much as one can imagine a general, in the 
military era just closed, saying, “We have 
X plus j> concrete forts ; the enemy has only 
X concrete forts; therefore we must win,” 
so the flower of feudal Europe counted suits 
of armour and shields and lances, and decided 
that England did not matter. They were 
right, too. 
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What did matter was that, without know¬ 
ing anything about it, the social section now 
called the middle class was coming into 
existence. It took a long time to grow, a 
long time to force itself upward past the 
trammels and stifling of the class it was to 
displace. In the nature of things, men are 
pulled towards wanting to keep their own class 
in power, even after its death. Someone has 
said that history is a tale of how fools will fight 
to retain their folly. Europe in the fourteenth 
century was no exception. But history was 
calling for the emergence of the middle 
class. They began to emerge in England. 

The puny merchants and little traders of 
the English towns in those days were not 
impoverished noblemen or anything of that 
kind. They were the direct descendants of 
the freedmen who came from the serfs. 
Further, they were in most cases ex-yeomen 
or brothers or sons of yeomen, since the 
transition from .serf-hut to .shop or market had 
been via the village. For many the village 
was less than a generation away. For most 
it was their known history. 

If any one characteristic can be attributed 
to the middle class without any discussion 
it is this : they think a great deal about 
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buying and selling. The incipient English 
middle class showed this characteristic even 
before it was full-bom. There were those 
comfort-markets, far away but not too far, 
past the continent and the fattening feudalism 
thereof, w'here honest people, if given a fair 
chance. ... It was the poverty and envy 
of changing English feudalism over again. 
Except that these people were more numerous, 
and handy with weapons in the main, and 
increasingly contemptuous of boast without 
force. Besides which their ties with the yeo¬ 
men and the professional soldiery were many 
and close. 

There is no record of any conscious pur¬ 
pose in their soldiering, except perhaps a 
vague dislike of those who stood nearer to the 
profits of the far-away market, with an addi¬ 
tion of very righteous indignation if a feudal 
lord on the continent should snatch a pack- 
train instead of holding a knight to ransom. 
When the little middle class went soldiering 
with their country cousins, in the service of 
the king, it was but a matter of taking two¬ 
pence a day, for bow-play, in a cause they 
thought not too bad, against a cause they 
thought not too good. Never more and 
seldom that much. 
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The bow was their weapon. It had come 
back, had been tried and tested and improved, 
over the fifty years since the opening of the 
fourteenth century. Nevertheless, it was not 
recognized as a real arm. Archers had their 
duties and their places. There were times 
when they should shoot their arrows as 
directed, then get out of the way and let the 
real war take place. The armoured knight, 
on his horse, with his lance and with his 
sword, was the real war. 

The knights had had a terrible pricking at 
Bannockburn, and earlier several smaller prick¬ 
ings from the Welsh. But as in the days of 
Spartacus and at other times, military leaders 
did not always learn from their opponents. 
It was several years before the archer with the 
longbow was given recognition. The whole 
thing was rather reminiscent of the diplomatic 
fictions whereby a country may have a popu¬ 
lace, an army, a fleet, a world trade, but no 
existence since it is not “ recognized ”. How¬ 
ever, the recognition of the archers did come, 
in time, and in very interesting fashion. 

There was a small war between the English, 
under Edward III, and anyone who hap¬ 
pened to oppose them on the French side. It 
was nothing much, no attempt to conquer 
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“ France ” or disturb the balance of Europe ; 
merely a raid for plunder and possibly ransom 
such as took place from year to year in the 
heyday of knights and chivalry. With the 
momentum of a few successes to push them, 
the English thrust right up to the gates of 
Paris before they turned to run for home. 
By that time Europe was after them. 

Edward had hardly any army with him. 
It had only been a snatch-and-run enterprise, 
where a few ransoms or a looted town would 
have paid expenses. His armoured men were 
fewer than four thousand. The French who 
pursued had twelve thousand at least. With 
Edward were eleven thousand bowmen, as 
against six thousand archers on the other side. 
There were other infantry forces on either side, 
probably a little in favour of the French. 
Outnumbered by three to one in the arm that 
mattered most, naturally Edward ran. 

The river Somme was in flood, and the 
crossing held the English so long that the big 
feudal army was closing on them almost as 
soon as they were over. Edward turned to 
fight, picking a slope for his archers, dis¬ 
tributed in three groups. 

The bowmen did not mass ; they dotted 
themselves out, quincunx fashion or like plants 
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in a field, where each has room to live and 
move. Each man could see, and shoot, 
through the space between the two in front, 
and there w'as elbow room at the sides. 

There were three such arrays of bowmen ; 
one at each end of the line, and one with 
the “ main battle ” in the centre, i.e. with the 
real army, the armoured men. It was Satur¬ 
day, August 26th, 1346, at Crecy. 

Crecy has been described—by an admirer 
of its strategy—^as the dirtiest trick ever played 
in the history of warfare. It was in effect 
rather like putting a trained boxer in the 
ring against an invisible opponent. 

The chief weapon of the English was in¬ 
visible at any rate. Whatever is the name 
for the friendliness, self-confidence and mate- 
knowledge that go alongside talking things 
over with equals ; the habit of saying what is 
meant, knowing that every active experienced 
man’s opinion is valuable ; the good-humoured 
and rigidly-fair cross-examination of every 
new story or method ; the certainty, from a 
sure command of tools and weapons, that life 
could be preserved, in combination with other 
men of like ability; the practice in fun of 
to-morrow’s death-struggle—whatever is the 
name of the quality that made men do these 
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things, on a village common, at a cross-roads, 
or in the fore-runners of the English pub, 
that was the main weapon at Crecy. Because 
the most important things which were done 
there that day were done not only without 
orders but even without the knowledge of 
Edward. The “ villagers ” brought the vil¬ 
lage green to France widi them, and they 
played at archery. 

The bows were vi.sible enough, eleven thou¬ 
sand of them, “ as tall as a man ”, each with 
a villager behind it, and in some cases a 
man or youth at the side, to hand arrows 
or give the archer a chance in a press. Each 
bowman had a little hole dug in the ground 
before him, in the hope that the horses might 
fall when the real war commenced. 

The infantry was visible enough, a few 
thousand at either end, a press of wild-looking 
people near the centre and the main battle. 
All that was ordinary. 

The main battle, too, was all present and 
correct, in the usual place, with the usual 
arms and preparations. An experienced feudal 
leader could take in the whole position almost 
at a glance, and make a swift estimate, based 
on a hundred experiences, of the probable 
duration of the English resistance. English 
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archers against French infantry and possibly 
a few shafts into horses; French archers 
against English infantry and possibly a few 
shafts into horses ; main battle, four thou¬ 
sand English, twelve thousand French—say 
three hours ; slight advantage of rising ground 
—say four hours. Arrows first; infantry fall 
back ; twelve thousand armoured men ad¬ 
vance ; overcoming of four thousand ar¬ 
moured men ; capture or death of same ; 
end of war ; ransom ; wealth. 

The King of France was there, and the 
King of Rome, and the King of Bohemia, and 
the King of Majorca, with the chivalry of 
some of those parts. The feudal knights of 
France were there, avid for battle, in hun¬ 
dreds. The knights and armoured lords of 
all the south were there, prancing to the 
attack as they had done a hundred times, for 
it was but a play, this, not a real war, since 
there were but four thousand to overcome. 
Cased and secured in their steel, loaded with 
weapons, the impatient vanguard refused to 
wait for their own “ main battle ” to come up. 
Their Genoese archers advanced to shoot 
first. 

These were cross-bowmen ; that is, they 
used a powerful weapon, throwing a shaft 
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heavier than the English bow, but it was 
wound up with a ratchet instead of being 
shot by hand. It was slow. They fired up 
the hill. 

Their first volley fell short. Deceived by 
the rising ground, they had just missed the 
range. They began their ratcheting. The 
English archers returned the fire. 

One of the known differences between the 
longbow and the arbalest was that the former 
could shoot some three times faster. In fact, 
it was a usual play on village commons at that 
time to show off by keeping a whole stream 
of arrows in the air at the same time. The 
longbowmen did this now. 

Within a few minutes the mass of the 
Genoese archery was like a pin-cushion. 
Except that the pins were a yard long with 
goose-fathers sticking out at the back. Eleven 
thousand men, even if resting two-thirds, 
can send a vast number of arrows in a few 
minutes—if they play at “ keeping the pot 
a-boiling ”, as they did. The Genoese fell 
in their ranks. 

The fury of the French knights, waiting for 
“ Twelve thousand takes four thousand : end 
of war”, while this silly play of archers was 
resulting in a check, was great. Their own 
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chroniclers tell how they rushed in, infuriated, 
“ before the proper time ”, to retrieve the 
loss by a foretaste of the real war. They rode 
over mzmy of their own archers, in their 
anger and hurry and courage. They rushed 
towards the English “ main battle 

Surprisingly they began to fall. Horses 
began to fall. Men died. There was a 
tangle of dying horses and wounded knights. 
The charge pressed forward. There was a 
tangle of dying knights and wounded horses. 

A few reached the edge of the English 
armoured men. The charge achieved noth¬ 
ing. The chivalry fell back—and even then 
they did not know what was being done to 
them. When they reformed, they turned, 
valiantly, to charge the English armoured 
men once more. They simply did not think 
the death could have come from the archers. 
The English bowmen stood there, “ keeping 
the pot a-boiling ”, killing them in hun¬ 
dreds—and they still charged the “ main 
battle ” as by rule and wont and custom 
and training. 

Archers did not kill knights in armour. 
That was rule one. Armoured men were 
trained to fight armoured men, arrows were 
negligible—^what was armour for ! Their fel- 
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lows were dying around them, with goose- 
feathers sticking out of the slits in their steel. 
Nevertheless—twelve thousand takes four 
thousand : end of war—they charged again. 
More died. They charged twice more, not 
know’ing that the battle was over, and each 
time they drove straight for the four thou¬ 
sand. The hail of arrows simply turned each 
charge into a matter of horse-murder and 
trampled knights. 

One rush reached the English line, by 
some miracle of blind bull-courage. There 
was a bai'ricr of wagons, and they fought 
there for a while. With no result. The last 
and most desperate charge was led by the 
King of France—straight for the English 
centre again. The horses died and the chivalry 
was trampled. All the evening, and past the 
dusk, the archers stood there making pin¬ 
cushions of the cavalry. The villagers had 
some centuries of hatred for the intolerance 
of armoured honsemen behind them, as they 
stood, with implacably good-humoured smile, 
“ keeping the pot a-boiling ” in a new way. 

What had happened was very simple. 
There had been no proclamations or orders 
or threats or appeals or forced training. It 
is extremely unlikely that Edward even knew 
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what had occurred ; but the use of the long¬ 
bow had improved a little. That was all. 

One who has never seen a peasant whittling 
a stick in a pub, with a dozen pairs of prac¬ 
tised eyes watching every move of the knife ; 
or listened to the implacable leg-pulling of a 
man who uses a hedge-slasher foolishly ; or 
watched an irregular soldier cleaning his 
machine-gun; or heard the boasts about 
work accomplished and the swift merciless 
challenge to any lie; or heard poachers 
comparing notes ; or listened to the talk of 
farming-men about wars they have seen—one 
who has never known thc.se things will find it 
difficult to understand the change in the 
bow-play. The villager had simply argued 
among them.selves, on the commons, in the 
cottages, by the wayside on march. They 
had practised. They pulled the bow differ¬ 
ently, farther, higher, after the talking. That 
w'as all. 

In the archives of the day, in the king’s 
papers and castle records, will be found de¬ 
tails, down to the smallest, about arms and 
pay, equipment and use, food and forage. 
There will be found no order, with or without 
penalties, compelling the English yeomen to 
use the longbow differently from “ the com- 
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mon use of archery The “ villagers ” did 
it, themselves, at home. Now they did it 
again, at Crecy, and the world was changing 
before their eyes in the dusk of the Saturday 
evening, although they did not know that. 

For centuries, for thousands of years, men 
had pulled bows in the “ ordinary ” way. 
Anyone unaccustomed, a child to-day, an 
Indian, an Oriental, a Lydian slave of the 
Great King, would pull the bow in the 
“ ordinary ” way which seems common sense. 
The arrow-hand pulls back to the shoulder 
almost automatically, the arrow slopes upward 
a little, the person looks over the tip of it. 
Any person who borrows a bow can prove it 
in one pull. The right hand will go to the 
shoulder. 

Millennial instinctive training in the use of 
the hands with sticks or stones, and the reluc¬ 
tance to leave the soft belly entirely uncovered, 
may be partly responsible for this queer dom¬ 
ination from the past. Notice how quickly 
the hands will drop to cover the abdomen 
and genital regions, at a threatened blow, 
for a hint of this instinct’s potency. Even if 
assured, in experiment, that the blow or kick 
will not be delivered, it is very difficult not to 
cover up. 
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Now, the English longbowman’s way of 
drawing a bow was “ contrary to nature ”, 
difficult to master with thoroughness, because 
it raised the left hand high and drew tlie 
right hand far back to the ear or neck. Stone 
Age ancestors would be pi'otesting when the 
villagers first began to play at that kind of 
bow-drawing, in the fourteenth century. 

Those who arranged armaments in the 
fourteenth century can hardly be blamed for 
accepting, wholly without thought, the prin¬ 
ciple that an archer should use part of his 
energy to protect himself from being kicked 
in the middle by a primordial antagonist 
who had been dead some thirty thousand 
years. An archer used a bow in the ordinary 
way. Therefore he shot missiles thus far and 
thus. Therefore he could do no real damage. 
Therefore his work was to prick holes in the 
opposing infantry for a while, or haply to 
kill a few horses. Having done that he should 
skip out of the way or be trampled down, in 
the real battle of the armoured men. 

If there is one thing villagers hate more 
than another, it is being trampled down 
without trying to do something about it. 
The something in tliis case was the unnatural 
way of using the bow, borrowed from the 
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Welsh and improved in a thousand practices 
(entirely against good order and discipline) 
because the yeomen wanted to stay alive and 
were the kind of people who talk about tools. 
The unfortunate chivalry of France paid for 
the learning. 

The accounts from both .sides credit them 
with miracles of courage. That is, if a miracle 
can end in getting so far and no farther. 
They never successfully passed the barrage of 
feathered shafts. In any case, they still wanted 
to get at their “ real ” opponents. They were 
too well trained. And they died. 

Those remaining rode away from the lost 
field in confusion. Indeed, it must have been 
stupefaction. One can imagine them still 
casting backward glances towards the slope 
as they dashed for safety, to see if tlic impossible 
had really happened, that a clump of hobble¬ 
dehoy villagers had really defeated a “ main 
battle ” made up of French chivalry. Fifteen 
hundred of them did not ride away, then or 
ever. Otliers were prisoners. The English 
moved forward to pick up prizes or lift a few 
likely ransoms. Nil takes twelve thousand ; 
end of war. For archers were nil. 

It was the first stroke, full between the eyes, 
at the might of feudalism. That Saturday 
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night the modern world began to be born, 
and the feudal system began to die. A huddle 
of villagers, talking about life, had done what 
neither the student nor the soldier had thought 
to dO'—they had found latent possibilities 
in an ordinary, very well-known weapon. 
Merely by the practice of their own art to the 
best end, by free trial of tlie things to which 
they had to trust their lives, by a refusal to 
accept the “ time-honoured ” precept that 
they were nil, they had smashed a power. 

They stayed alive, too. Not that it matters 
a great deal now. But it is pleasant to 
remember. 
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THE TIMES THAT TRY MEN’S SOULS 

Feudalism was gone, out of England if not 
from France, and the growth of the new 
trading class was stirring the world. Men 
moved, in many lands, without orders from 
an armoured lord, about their own business 
as it pleased them best. Slave-levies were but 
a memory, in the greater part of the world, 
which now included new colonics, larger and 
wealthier than the world that had been known 
for thousands of years. Over most of the 
greater world the new armies of trade were 
spreading, and for more than two centuries 
wealth had poured in from America to Europe. 
Certain of the habits of empire had persisted 
through the centuries ; some of the wealth was 
taxation. 

The people of North America were English, 
a couple of hundred years removed or less. 
By and large they had little wealth in money. 
But they suffered from bearing the label 
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“ American America was the place where 
the gold and silver came from. True, that 
was down in the southern part, and the gold 
had almost all gone to Spain. Nevertheless, if 
a country had colonies out there, it was only 
natural to expect some revenue therefrom. 
The North American colonies, a few small 
areas in the east of an almost unexplored con¬ 
tinent, were part of Britain. They paid their 
scraps of taxes, with more or less good will, 
and remembered that they really belonged 
back home. 

But they were growing up. Some states¬ 
men in the home country could not quite 
grasp the meaning of that, just as some parents 
never know when a boy ceases to be one. 
There was nothing juvenile about the people 
who lived on the Atiantic edge of America : a 
hard life, a constant struggle against their 
environment, a tradition of fighting against 
Indians and other enemies, a vast self-reliance 
founded on wide experience—these had made 
them men of whom the bowmen of Cr^cy need 
not have been ashamed. 

Some at home, who did not realize this, 
desired to enforce small and unimportant taxes 
in an arbitrary fashion. It was nothing of 
much importance. Merely a matter of shout- 
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ing the other fellow down, tacdessly and with¬ 
out thought. The Americans refused to be 
shouted down. There was war. And the 
Hessians came to America. 

There was nothing unusual about the em¬ 
ployment of Hessians by the home govern¬ 
ment. They were professional soldiers, hired 
to the highest bidder, trained and drilled and 
disciplined to fight in wars for whosoever their 
masters bade them. The Margrave, their con¬ 
troller, sent them to America as help to deal 
with the stubborn colonists. 

It was not going to be diiScult. The Ameri¬ 
cans were the biggest fools in the world, at 
war. To kill a bear, or raise a crop of corn, 
or shoot enough rabbits to make a blanket 
of their skins—they could do that. But to 
organize a war, on proper lines and success¬ 
fully—they had already demonstrated that 
they did not even know how to commence. 
Thus the war was nearly over, and the Hes¬ 
sians would be going home for their pay. 
November 1776. 

It was a hard winter. Nor had the summer 
it succeeded been an easy time for the colonists 
in arms. There had been so much to do, 
in matters of which they had little know¬ 
ledge and less practice. Their army was 
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wrong, their political methods were wrong, 
their organization of the people was wrong— 
if by wrong is meant different from that which 
was known, and recognized as successful. 

They said strange things, the American 
colonists of 1776 who were refusing to be 
colonists. Some of the sayings were in lofty 
language, the contributions of men like Thomas 
Paine. Others came in the dry homely half¬ 
jargon colloquialism of the countryman every¬ 
where. There was much talk of liberty and 
freedom and the like, half-frightening in its 
way, except that the men were doing the 
things they said and wrote of. Even if it did 
.sound wrong they intended to go on doing 
them. 

A year earlier they had written that they 
were free men, with the right to decide the 
direction of their lives for themselves. Swiftly, 
and without over-emphasis, life had challenged 
them to prove it. An army was coming 
against them ; they had to decide whether to 
fight, and how, and with whom, and where— 
in the middle of their talking about freedom. 
It was a curious army they produced. 

Manifestly, unless they were liars and hypo¬ 
crites, an officer would be made because he 
was a good soldier, not on any claim of right 
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or birth. The only people likely to know 
about that were the men who were going to 
fight with him, since it was a brand-new army 
with neither tradition nor prestige nor social 
offshoots. Furthermore, free men—^such as 
they said they were—could not hand over 
their lives to the arbitrary control of any man, 
for ever and ever amen. Why, the home 
country hardly wanted as much as that! 

So a man would enlist for a term ; when 
his term was finished he would go home. 
And he would have his say about arms, and 
supplies, and officers, and what was to be 
done after the war. It looked wrong, and it 
was certainly different. But they had tried 
it in little ways. That was the way they* 
wanted their country to be. And here was 
the army to get it. 

The combined contempt of experienced com¬ 
mentators in Europe seemed almost praise as 
“ the army to get it ” straggled up and down 
their corner of America. Rabble in arms was 
the name given by one political writer—it 
looked near to flattery before the winter of 
1776. A village poacher would be made cap¬ 
tain, because he knew a lot about night¬ 
shooting and would be likely to lead men safely 
past an ambush. A blacksmith’s labourer was 
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a general, on the strength of a little military 
experience and of having read many books 
about war. 

Men fought, avowedly, to keep rabbit-skin 
blankets and because they thought a mort¬ 
gage-foreclosure in a bad year was unfair. 
Others were in arms because they believed 
in liberty and equality—and couldn’t read or 
write ; all the book-learning should not be 
just for some folks. Some fought because they 
were poor and thought poverty unnecessary. 
Others “ figured ” it was a terrible waste of 
time to slave on little scraps of land, when a 
fair government could give them big slices out 
of the plenty around. A few simply desired 
not to be taxed for nothing, to be left dam 
well alone and mzike a big life for themselves 
in their own way. They wanted these and 
other things. And here was the army to get 
them. 

Nothing so weird and fantastic had ever 
been seen in the civilized world. The legions 
of Spartacus were an aristocracy of soldiers 
compared to this straggling gang in bad boots, 
who talked of rabbit-skin quilts and liberty in 
the same breath. They had not even joined 
the army—they had agreed to serve for a year 
or some such term, as an ordinary agree- 
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ment between man and man. When the year 
finished they would go home. A man had to 
look at his crops or see to his business. True, 
the year might finish in the middle of a battle. 
Well, there it was. Tliey’d said “ Liberty to 
choose 'They chose a year. Maybe, later, 
when they'd had a look round at home, they’d 
have another agreement. Maybe. Liberty to 
choo.se. 

Such scraps of their talk and writing as 
came to the notice of the established in Europe 
must have made them seem incredibly mean 
and boorish and sordid : rabbit-skin quilts and 
village poachers, generals with forge-dirt on 
their hands, agreements for a year. Talking 
about the food and the guns and the policy 
and the future instead of making even a 
pretence at fighting the war. Mean, small, 
narrow-minded men with muskets, talking 
about the war. 

They talked about everything. Sometimes 
it must have resembled suicide, to those of 
their generals who had known civilized mili¬ 
tary methods, when tlie rabble forgot there 
was a war and, at the most awkward moments, 
started to talk as if they were still at their 
small-town street corners. 

So the profe.ssional soldiery just kicked them 
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around their corner of America, never killing 
many because of their sordid caution and 
cunning, never managing to close with them 
because they ran incontinent like rabbits when 
beaten—they knew nothing of glorious tradi¬ 
tion—^never getting them into a real open 
batde because, amateurs, they knew little or 
nothing of the rules. The buffeting lasted 
long, and even without a major defeat it 
suflSced. By November 1776, hungry, cold, 
ill-shod, with lean long jaws and bloody feet, 
they counted their few guns by the river 
opposite Trenton, New Jersey, and shivered as 
they watched the ice-floes in the river. 

And they talked about quilts made of rabbit- 
skin, and mortgages, and land they wanted, 
and the need to go home when their agreement 
was “ up ”. They had not, in the year, noticed 
any reason for changing their talk. 

The agreement of those opposite Trenton 
would be “ up ” on the last day of the year, 
in about six weeks. They would go home. 
Nothing was surer. In the town opposite, 
comfortably-established, leading the accus¬ 
tomed life of civilized war-routine, secure be¬ 
hind the ice-laden river, the Hessians of the 
Margrave were in quarters. The ice would 
last much longer than six weeks. By that time 
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the poachers and farmers and schoolmasters 
would have gone home. 

Washington came over to look around. 

Trenton was a little place, not much more 
than a village. But it was big enough to hold 
the Hessians, and the Hessians were the most 
important soldiery in the world, at that time, 
from Washington’s point of view. On his side 
of the river Washington had about six thou¬ 
sand trained men, spread out into three com- 
fortiess camps. The majority were infantry ; 
most had received their only military training 
in the actual war. General Sullivan, a few 
miles higher up, had raw troops with a few 
guns and a suflacient number of horses to make 
them useful. Greene, the general who had 
been a smith’s hammerman, was in camp at 
the time. Past the camp, only a few minutes 
away, a steady stately procession of ice-floes 
passed. Even for a real army, instead of a 
buffeted eternally-talking rabble, there was no 
crossing. If there had been, the Hessians 
would have crossed, to finish the war and get 
home witli their pay. 

Political and cultural activities, among the 
people behind the army, had been similar to 
those of the soldiers. Instead of dashing forth¬ 
with to carry out orders, they had been writing, 
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reading, wrangling. Washington’s presence 
opposite Trenton was the result of his realiza¬ 
tion that the crisis of the revolution had come. 
The wrangling was showing results. But— 
even the optimistic reports confurmed it—there 
was practically no government and no army to 
profit by the results. If the talkers could have 
a month or two longer, to get tilings done as 
they were doing, then the talkers and soldiers 
and government would smash to swift victory. 

The men would be going home in six weeks 
or so, if they were let. 

If they were let go, before the river was 
crossable and before they could risk another 
struggle against the Hessians, then efforts of 
the government might come to fruition— 
but too late. There would not even be a 
rabble in arms to use as instrument of those 
efforts. 

Across the river, the troops of tlie Margrave 
of Hesse had settled in. There were three 
regiments, picked, well-trained soldiers all, as 
soldiers went in the professional armies of the 
day. Major von Dechow, of the Knyphausen 
Regiment, had had his training under Frederick 
the Great, it was reflected in the bearing of 
his men. They would in all probability have 
marched smardy over the edge of a precipice, 
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keeping in step and dressed by tlie right, at 
the word of command. The other two regi¬ 
ments were of similar history. In an engage¬ 
ment they did things as they had been taught, 
smoothly, mechanically and without excite¬ 
ment. They got results—which was the main 
reason why the Margrave of Hesse could draw 
large revenues, with the skill of a soldiery as 
his major export. In Trenton they made 
themselves at home, w-aiting for the spring. 

Colonel Rail, in command, had been worried 
and annoyed a little by the mean small tactics 
of the Americans. They had appeared in little 
bunches, sniping suddenly at an officer or two, 
then scuttling or lumbering hastily away, like 
schoolboys caught robbing an orchard. “ A 
crowd of clowns ” was as far as the Colonel’s 
English would take him in any attempt to 
describe the American Republican Army. 
Even the republicans of Trenton, before the 
winter was half over, felt shamefacedly inclined 
to agree. 

The Hessians’ strategy was—nothing; 
simply fight. One day the clowns would have 
to fight somewhere. Then the regiments would 
march. That was all. Except that there may 
have been one gnawing doubt at the back of 
Colonel Rail’s mind : the Americans might 
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not fight at all. In which case, if they merely 
faded back to their fields and shops, the glory 
(i.e. since Rail was a professional, the honora¬ 
rium) might not be so great. It is probable 
that this particular anxiety weighed much on 
him, in the days before Christmas. 

When von Dcchow and the officers of the 
Von Lossberg regiment wished, in the ordinary 
way of war, to fortify the cross-roads at Tren¬ 
ton, Rail would have none of it. Apart from 
the fact that there was an ice-laden river be¬ 
tween the armies, apart from the Americans 
being a gang of clowns, entrenchments were 
to keep people out. Nothing would have 
suited Rail better than an engagement. The 
cross-roads were not trenched. The Hessian 
regiments drilled, marched, coxmter-marched, 
practised their infantry exercises, in Trenton 
as they had done in a hundred towns and 
would do in a hundred others. The machine 
was being kept lubricated. 

Rail knew and cared nothing of American 
or other politics. For him, as for many then, 
the map of the American States was a picture 
of the places where the rabble had been routed. 
Behind and subsequent to each defeat there 
had been clamour and recrimination in the 
councils, wrangling in the regiments, anger in 
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the homes, of the Americans. Each undigni¬ 
fied chasing of the army that was to get things 
for the people had brought a storm of protests, 
arguments and advice to Washington and 
others. Even if Rail and his controllers had 
known they could never have understood. It 
had nothing to do with war ; and this was a 
war. 

Washington and those with him both knew 
and understood. Washington at any rate was 
near to desperation. Greene was pessimistic, 
when questioned at a council, but he had no 
solutions to offer. Fall back, and fight on ; 
then fall back again, if necessary. From some¬ 
where an army would come, even if the present 
one was beaten or went home. The people 
would see to that. Greene was a smith ham¬ 
merman ; without consciously stating it, he 
was uttering a complete confidence in his own 
class. Even in his pessimism, visualizing the 
loss of a major city or two, besides accepting 
the “ ordinary ” defeats of the campaign, it 
never occurred to him that the Americans 
might lose. Washington knew that it was 
possible. He discovered, guessed, or remem¬ 
bered two principles which had been guessed 
or discovered before. 

The first was that a people in rebellion can- 
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not take the defensive or they will die. The 
second was that freedom is a weapon. 

The “ normal ” thing would have been to 
extend the period of enlistment. It would 
have been easy to justify. Washington and 
those behind him only wanted a few weeks. 
They knew that the momentum piling up be¬ 
hind the revolution would carry them over to 
success, given those few weeks—with an army 
still in the field. It would have been simple, 
“ because of the exigencies of war ”, to extend 
the period of agreement to two years. Less 
would have sufficed. It was discussed. It 
was discussed for several days. 

Alternatively—Greene’s way—they could 
make a desperate attempt to hang on, over 
into the spring, defending themselves against 
the attack that was building, in the hope that 
when the people of the revolution got into their 
stride there would be a chance to hit back. 
They could try to hold out, on the defensive. 
Christmas was coming, and 1777. 

At the end it was ordered that the men 
should go home when they wished, after their 
agreements concluded. It was also decided to 
take the offensive and Trenton. 

Gadwalader was in command of the half- 
trained men. The six thousand men with 
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some war-training went in two divisions, one 
under Washington himself, the other under 
Sullivan. Neither Ewing’s men nor Cad- 
walader’s, numerous if poorly trained, had 
any success in their attempt to cross tlie river. 
Washington and Sullivan headed for tw'O small 
ferries, about four miles from Trenton. Christ¬ 
mas night, 1776. There was a w'eek to go 
before the agreements were “ up ”. 

Seamen from Marblehead, Massachusetts 
(workmen, not naval personnel), brought and 
worked small boats on the two ferries. The 
main crossing was at M’Conkcy’s Ferry, now 
called Washington Crossing. Pieces of ice 
bigger than the boats swirled along in the 
river, continuously. In the lanes and gaps of 
clear water, through the whole evening and 
night, Washington’s men crossed. The opera¬ 
tion may be described in one word—^it was 
impossible. Rail knew^ 

Colonel Rail was drunk. Every commenta¬ 
tor agrees about that. There were Christmas 
festivities in Trenton, and who had a better 
right to be festive than the defenders of 
civilization ? Rail celebrated the end of 
the war. 

Some of his officers were not so contemptuous 
of the Americans. Two at least counselled 
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precaution. But it was a case of “ Wolf, 
wolf”. There had been alarms before, every 
one ending in the scuttling to cover of some 
wretched sniping boor, or nothing. Rail was 
very drunk. 

Lieutenant Wiederhold, a shrewd exper¬ 
ienced man rather on tenterhooks, kept a 
sharp watch by the. untrenched crossroads. 
Not that there could be any real danger, 
but. . . . The party at Rail’s headquarters 
continued. 

Meanwhile, past midnight and into the early 
morning hours, the crossing went on at 
M’Conkey’s Ferry. Washington had spies in 
plenty, at Trenton, and knew the opportunity. 
The landing was hastened, rushed, frantically 
concluded. Tliey took the road alongside the 
river, at about four o’clock, in a slashing sleet, 
and tired already. For most of the men this 
was the concluding job of the agreement. 
They would fight the Hessians and then go 
home. They had said so and no one had tried 
to stop them. 

The village poacher, the small-town wheel¬ 
wright who was now an armourer, the mail- 
cart driver who was “ head man ” at Intel¬ 
ligence now, the farmers and bakers and shop¬ 
men and squirrel-hunters hurried along the 
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Pennington Road, towards Trenton, through 
the rest of the night. 

Wiederhold, sound man, met them first. 
His men challenged Washington’s advance 
party, at the cross of the Pennington Road, at 
eight o’clock in the morning. December 26th, 
it would still hardly be light. Three volleys 
from the Americans tore Wiederhold’s picket 
into disorder. 

Only for a moment or so. The prime troops 
of the Margrave, the picked soldiers, fell back, 
in good order and quietly, according to the 
rules of war which was their trade. 

The farmers simply had not the sense to 
reform, or Washington was a bad general, or 
the rules were altered, because the advance 
guard dashed forward to meet another picket. 
The main body closed up. Other pickets on 
other roads were thrown back. There was a 
convergence of Hessians on Trenton centre, 
retreating mechanically and in good order. 
Rail was roused at last. The machine moved. 

Sullivan’s infantry poured into the town 
first. They had three guns with them, which 
they proceeded to use as rather larger muskets 
—something later practised by one Napoleon 
Bonaparte with brilliance. The Hessians 
moved with wonderful precision, closing their 
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ranks when a cannon-ball passed through, 
retreating quietly to the rallying-place chosen 
by their commanders. Rail was out with his 
men now, a little muzzy-headed perhaps, but 
professional and efficient nevertheless. In 
obedience to his “ Advance ”, his regiment 
moved forward, irresistibly, against—nothing. 

They swung to the right, while Greene and 
Washington led their bleeding, barefoot, tatter¬ 
demalion horde within two hundred yards of 
them. They turned again. The squirrel- 
shooters and crow-killers and shopmen shot 
them. It was a fair test. And it was Cr&y all 
over again. 

But discipline, even if mechanical and brain¬ 
less, is not so easily defeated outright. The 
Hessians did form, successfully, in the middle 
of the town. In which situation they became a 
central target for the Americans, who had 
scattered into houses and cellars. 

There was no American Army. There were 
some six hundred American armies at that 
time in Trenton, each consisting of a few men, 
acting with their mates in ways well known 
and talked about, in cellars and shop-windows 
and on the roofs of houses. The fire was 
deadly. 

Then the machine broke. Rail’s men lost 
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confidence in their leader. They did not lose 
confidence in themselves ; they had none to 
lose. Sullivan took the southern part of the 
town. Rail and Von Lossberg withdrew. 

Rail made one more attempt to do things 
according to the book and with precision. 
Re-formed in the “ Swamp ”, he gave the 
order to charge. “ Give it them.” 

There was no “ them ”. Only a number of 
cellars and shops, from which hungry-looking 
men, in bad boots, poured gunshot; still won¬ 
dering, but not so greatly now, at the ease with 
which they went down, these well-trained 
killers who moved like puppets at a snarl of 
command, and never argued about rabbit-skin 
blankets. 

The estimates of the American losses vary. 
Some set them twice as high as others ; some 
assert that the Americans lost nobody. The 
highest estimate is two officers and two privates. 
It was almost a perfect demonstration. 

Rail was mortally wounded. About a thou¬ 
sand of the Hessians were captured. Some of 
them became American citizens—strange re¬ 
minder of the legionaries who joined Spartacus. 

The victory at the first Battle of Trenton 
was called a “ patriotic tonic ”. It was more 
than that—it was the proof in fact of the things 
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the Americans had believed, even while they 
were being buffeted during the year of their 
agreement. The effect on the country was 
electrical. Before January was through, Wash¬ 
ington knew that the time-lag of the talking 
wais over. There were delays and a few more 
battles, and a bitterness of unnece.ssary violence 
to no purpose on the other side ; but the 
republic was up, and alive. Trenton had 
done it. 

It was only a little battle. And Rail was 
drunk. The first consideration calls only for 
the rejoinder—it was a fair test. With a loss 
of four, it would not be easy to kill twenty, and 
wound a couple of hundred, and capture a 
thousand—of armed, blind, deaf mutes. When 
it is done against the admitted cream of dis¬ 
ciplined well-trained armies, there is some 
radical difference in the men. 

But Rail was drunk, or incompetent. Well, 
well—it is probably true that Washington had 
a good many spies and sympathizers in Tren¬ 
ton, some of them near to Rail. But the 
opposing Commander-in-Chief had even more 
numerous spies and sympathizers among the 
Americans. If Washington had been drunk 
or incompetent the wrangling rabble would 
have kicked him out. That was the kind of thing 
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th^ wrangled about. It was one of the major 
reasons why they won Trenton with a hypo¬ 
thetical loss of four, and why a hundred- 
million-peopled republic grew out of that 
winter campaign. 
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Chapter VI 


WHEN JACQJUES WAS AS GOOD AS 
HIS MASTER 

Feudalism was dead in France too. But, as 
has been the way of men in every social change, 
some would have kept the corpse in the room, 
even if the stench killed them. They poured 
out torrents of gold and blood to prove that 
the corpse of feudalism was not dead. From 
around Europe came armies and wealth, to 
help the remnant lords of lately-deceased 
feudalism, in an attempt to prove that it was 
not yet 1793. 

The Prussians were coming, and the Han¬ 
overians, and the army of the Duke of York, 
with other armies and leaders from places of 
which Paris had hardly heard, to ring the 
French around and stop the ticking of the 
clock of history. The Hessians were there 
too, once again, turning an honest coin for 
their Margrave. 

In Paris, as in Philadelphia seventeen years 
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earlier, there was talking in the streets. 
People swarmed out, to talk with soldiers or 
delegates, to live in the streets, to eat in public, 
to work in the public gaze. No psychologist 
yet has generalized the data regarding this 
phenomenon, but enough is known for it to 
occasion no surprise. It always happens, this 
street-swarming, this literal keeping in touch, 
when big things are on the move in the interests 
of a people. Almost one can measure social 
advance by its extent and intensity. In Paris, 
in 1793, it was extensive and very inten.se. 

There had been some years of moderate 
striving, of nearly-revolution and the fulfilling 
of popular hope. There had been tumults, 
then order, then too much order and a quieten¬ 
ing of the people. Followed by reverses that 
approached disaster. Now the Prussians were 
coming, and there was to be an end of Paris 
and the French Revolution. Thus there was 
a swarming of people in the streets. 

There had been terrible reverses, and thrills 
of achievement and hope such as none then 
alive had known, even in reading, for it was a 
time of bigger change than the French people 
knew. All the fairy-tales, built in foolish and 
furtive hope since the crushing of the peasants 
hundreds of years before, had seemed about to 
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come true. Every nightmare, and every whis¬ 
pered horror-story such as had grown up 
around the too-well-foundcd legends of Sade, 
had taken shape and strength, to tear at 
the people of France. Hope, despondency, 
obstinacy, fear and fury had held the French 
in turn. 

Blind and bemused with delight at first, they 
had wakened one morning to find that feudal¬ 
ism was perishing. Later and with a shock 
they realised that its death-blow had come 
from themselves. They took pride. This 
nation, which was now theirs, would give them 
everything. Everything. 

It is familiar to us now, from a hundred 
repetitions, but it was nearly new in France at 
the end of the eighteenth century, having only 
America’s “ rabble in arms ” as its forerunner. 
It is very familiar. The people commence by 
demanding each a gold chariot with milk-white 
steeds from the republic, and end by giving it 
their shoes and offering it their shirts. 

Fear and fury came to the French people in 
their disappointments. They knew what they 
wanted. There were leaders to help them in 
their out-reaching. For long the only fruit of 
the help was hunger and worry. 

Then the friends of feudalism began to 
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arrive. In support of the dispossessed lords, 
and for the restoration of large-scale property, 
the armies arrived. So far as the peasants 
were concerned, that was nothing unusual. 
The peasants had land now, many of them, 
patches grabbed greedily when the feudal 
lords had been killed or driven away. Natur¬ 
ally some other lord would come, to try and 
take the land away. So the peasant would 
fight. 

The artisans were not surprised by the in¬ 
vasion. Did not they walk unfearful in Lyons 
or Paris now, secure in the knowledge that 
there would be no .snatching for taxes or tribute 
that they did not wish freely to pay ? Did not 
they live now in an enthusiastic—or half 
drimken—continual friendliness with their fel¬ 
lows ? Of course some lord, from somewhere, 
would come to stop that, with an army. What 
did people expect ? The artisan would fight. 

For the scholar and the small merchant there 
was much the same story, for the ambitious 
and the low-bom brilliant, for the now- 
unpillaged trader and the fishwife and the 
maker of books. Annies of lords, invading, 
would come. And they would fight. 

Unfortunately it was only the early days of 
something well-known now. Men felt their 
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way with caution, among the leaders. Some 
few, wetiklings, attempted treachery, but they 
were only a handful. Others, through over¬ 
discretion or uncontrolled fear, hesitated and 
wavered, earning for themselves the name of 
traitors too. Soldiers in command could not 
rid themselves of their admiration for the feudal 
regime, and behaved towards the people ac¬ 
cordingly. Other generals, hypnotized by 
the magnitude of their jobs, had relapsed 
into trembling quiescence. 

The people called all of this treachery. The 
fear of treachery closed in on them as they 
saw the armies of feudalism close. Fury suc¬ 
ceeded to fear, and the incompetent paid price 
with the traitorous. Men died. 

Of ail the numerous liedons current in 
popular literature and belief to-day, perhaps 
the legend of the million death-punishments of 
the French Revolution has its roots the most 
firmly fixed. From beginning to end a few 
thousand lives were taken, fewer than died in 
one day on the Somme in the last war. H. G. 
Wells printed the facts, clearly and with 
documentation, just over twenty years ago. 
The lie is still current. 

But some heads fell. The rage of the people 
grew, as day after day brought news of mis- 
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takes or treason or terrible inefficiency. They 
knew what they wanted to do. They did not 
want gold chariots now—only to be allowed 
to keep this matehood they had made. They 
did not even want their boots or their lives. 
What they wished was . . . 

Thus in Paris the people stayed and lived 
in the streets, waiting for their war. Leaders 
with ambitions — or mental reservations — 
walked a little more warily, because of the 
fury that called inefficiency or weakness 
treachery. But there was no time to waste, 
with the armies of intervention barely held off 
from Paris. Was not the King of Prussia 
issuing invitations to a celebration, in Paris 
itself? 

There was an army of the French. There 
were two armies. But against them there were 
five, with other armies to come. Besides, 
tradition died hard, and many of the army 
chiefs, as well as the moderate politicians in 
Paris, had not yet learnt to trust the people. 
There had been defeats. One was at Dunkirk. 

Somebody suddenly discovered that it was 
wrong to have the French armies spread out 
in wretched little defensive detachments. The 
discovery roughly coincided with the cluttering 
of the Paris streets by groups of talking people. 
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Politicians and faulty generals were kicked for 
their mistakes, and a Captain Carnot became 
the military voice of the French. Carnot was 
for letting the people talk, and fight in their 
own way, for gathering them into a single 
clenched fist to smash at the enemies of France 
instead of having them spread, like the fingers 
of an open hand, over the face of France in a 
futile defence. 

Possibly he thought it was a new decision, 
as Washington had thought seventeen years 
earlier, by Trenton River. More likely, since 
Carnot was a shrewd student of politics and 
war, he knew of all that Washington had 
thought, and of those who had gone before 
Washington, and of all that is in this book so 
far. The speeches he made, and the decrees 
he had passed, would support the latter view. 
Some of them would have sounded strange, to 
any except a student of sociology, up to but 
yesterday. Yesterday all of us began to talk 
and think of an armed people. 

The enemy was at the gate. France was 
like a town in siege. Therefore the whole 
country was the batde-field. Therefore the 
whole people was the army. Paris would be 
the arms-factory and the people would attack. 
Major weapon in the attack would be the 
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people’s enthusiasm, their fear and hatred of 
the corpse-proppers. There would be other 
weapons ; Paris would see to that; were not 
the gunsmiths working in public too, slaving 
to show the people how they played their part ? 

The musty papers bearing the decree make 
interesting reading to-day. So few short lines, 
with such vast unprecedented meaning. 

Every citizen of France would bear arms, 
until the enemies of France were gone. Every 
unmarried man from eighteen to twenty-five 
would join a column at once. From the date 
of the decree they would practise in arms at the 
nearest chief towns, until leaving for the army. 
Each district would furnish a battalion, to 
start. Each battalion would have a flag, 
“ The French nation in arms against tyrants.” 
Those not yet called would make it their duty 
to supply arms for the others. There was need 
of four hundred thousand men. 

The danger was great. It was a repetition 
of the American problem of seventeen years 
earlier, but on a much greater scale and with 
less time to spare. A vast army had to be 
created out of nothing, with the full consent 
and advice of the people from whom it was 
drawn. The whole outlook and trend of 
political life had to be altered, with the com- 
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plete participation, as consultants, of those 
most concerned. All the national energy of 
France had to be thrown behind the clenched 
fist of the army, or France would die. And 
all that had to be done while the war was 
being fought as well. Carnot found the recipe. 

“ To organize the popular fury for military 
use.” They must have sounded strange words, 
to the timorous groove-thinkers in the govern¬ 
ment, the left-overs from the days of order and 
orders. The people understood them, and 
were organized. 

Nowadays it may seem a simple thing, at 
any rate to some, this realization that it is 
always the people who have to do the demoli¬ 
tion work when an old social order is being 
scrapped. Even when it is in the interests of 
a class other than their own, even when the 
emergent social group is not a government of 
the people, nevertheless it is they who have to 
tear away the debris of the past. Always, up 
to 1793, someone else had built on the site so 
cleared. That did not alter the fact that 
without the “ military use of the popular 
fury ”, there was no clearing. 

The yeomen of Crecy did not win a war for 
themselves. They smashed the first blow at 
feudalism, and the middle class began to grow. 
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Trenton was not a victory for the common 
people of America. It did but pave the way 
for the emergence of the middle class in 
America, and bring one stage nearer the real 
battle and victory' of the American people. 
Likewise in France, in 1793, the French tore 
in fury at the remnants of the feudal power, 
even diough they were “ merely ” doing what 
had been done in America and earlier in 
England—helping the middle class to control. 
But where there is no demolition there can be 
no re-building. That they knew. 

The position was desperate. The armies 
attacking France had not been made in a 
hurry, nor were they untrained people. The 
best that England, Hanover, Hesse, Prussia 
could put in the field—the Coalition Forces— 
were there present then, attacking and in many 
cases winning. 

Most of the cast had already been overrun 
by the Prussians. The French Army of the 
Moselle had been kicked around like Wash¬ 
ington’s horde. Dunkirk was besieged, cut 
off, yet the French Army of the North could 
do nothing against the communication-lines 
of the Coalition Force. The Duke of York, 
at Rosendal, supported the Hanoverian force 
at Bergues and Hondschoote, with twenty- 
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eight thousand troops immediately available 
between them, covering Fumes, which in turn 
covered Dunkirk. Carnot’s glance turned on 
Fumes. Then it turned back to the people of 
Paris. 

i/Fumes could be taken, the enemy would 
be cut from their base. The French people, 
by that time, would be in a position to attend 
to the rest. Or if the line could be cut near 
Hondschoote or Bergucs, that would let the 
people out, to tear—^which they could do and 
live—-instead of waiting—^in wliich case they 
could only die. 

First, there had to be an end of the little 
defensive detachments, then a people’s army 
of the North, then a smash at the enemy lines. 

The people came, four hundred and fifty 
thousand of them in a couple of days. Carnot 
took the unprecedented step of sending them 
straight to fight, without any training except 
that which they had received at “ the chief 
town of the district from day to day ”. He 
brigaded them with seasoned troops, to talk 
and learn and watch and talk again while 
they fought. Carnot knew about things like 
Crecy and the villagers practising among 
themselves. He sent for General Houchard, 
and said in effect that there was his army ; 
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he would now go and take Fumes, on the 
way to Dunkirk. 

Houchard must have been almost dumb¬ 
struck. 

An experienced soldier, he knew exactly 
what he wanted, to take Fumes. He needed 
field-pieces, so many and so many. Com¬ 
missariat thus and thus. Trained men, say 
fifty to sixty thousand. A supporting force to 
hold off the danger towards Paris. He wanted 
that as a minimum. Carnot offered him 
something over a hundred thousand street- 
corner boys and something called “ the p>opular 
fury for military use ”. He refused point- 
blank. 

Nobody, nowadays, can condemn him. It 
is close on a hundred and fifty years ago, and 
many professional generals have not heard of 
the weapon offered to this French general even 
now. Houchard was a professional general, 
a brave, sincere, experienced man. He knew 
how things should be done, in war. Prattling 
high-sounding phrases about popular fury did 
not take towns. A seasoned sailing-skipper, 
at or about that very time, might well have 
expressed himself in the same way about 
Fulton’s steam as a way of getting a boat to 
move. 
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As a kind of marking-time compromise—^it 
is much to be doubted whether his heart was 
even in that—^Houchard agreed to move a little 
farther out along the line, and attempt a stroke 
against Bergues by Hondschoote. The funny 
army, two raw citizens to each trained soldier, 
moved off. 

Even then Houchard’s troubles had only half 
begim. The swarming, gossip, suggestion, 
challenge, discussion, rebuke, that had been 
going on in the streets, accompanied the army 
into the held. One may well imagine 
Houchard’s chagrin and near-despair; they 
talked. They read papers—ghosts of papers, 
paid for by the government—they discussed 
pamphlets and ai^ed about Fumes and Dun¬ 
kirk. They picked and snapped, eagerly, for 
every scrap of knowledge and experience the 
old soldiers had to offer. But they would talk. 
Carnot encouraged them. 

He was encouraging many similar things, 
back in Paris, The ragged inventor, the 
formerly-rich but eccentric genius, the back- 
alley student of military manuals, the agitator 
with military experience and a personal follow¬ 
ing, the officer kicked out of the “ respectable ” 
army, earlier, on social grounds—Carnot met 
and used them all. “ The popular fury.” 
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They, or the things they made and invented, 
or the shrewd suggestions they offered, went 
to the army by Bergues. He even sent a 
political deputy down, to remind Houchard 
that he was to attack, since people’s armies 
were a menace to themselves in defence. The 
whole thing must have been Bedlam to the 
seasoned general. 

He did attack, half-heartedly, with about 
one-fifteenth of his force, at Bergues. In all 
probability—^nearly every commentator is mys¬ 
tified by the scattered manner in which he 
disposed his troops—in all probability he 
decided to take no notice of silly nonsense about 
furious popularity and the like. He planted 
the street-corner talkers where they could do 
no harm, and struck at the Hanoverians with 
the residue of real soldiers. 

Freytag, commanding the Hanoverians, 
could only put ten thousand men against 
Houchard. They sufficed. The French fell 
back, on Hondschoote. 

Now perhaps there would be an end of this 
rubbish about people. There was your attack. 
Citizen Captain Carnot, with your popular 
fury, and a retirement. Almost a defeat. 
Good thing it was out here, not at Dunkirk, or 
at Fumes as was suggested. Something to that 
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effect would have been his thoughts, as he 
wrote the despatch that night, expressing in all 
sincerity the things he knew and had been 
trained to know. 

He had forgotten the squabbling horde who 
made up his army. He had forgotten that they 
had a say, and would be saying it. He had 
forgotten tlic political deputy too. Now the 
political deputy was at his elbow, patiently 
explaining the wishes of the National Conven¬ 
tion and the instructions of Citizen Captain 
Carnot. With a credential, too. 

It was the wish of the Convention, Citizen 
General, that the people’s army should attack. 
Attack ! It meant go out there, in front 
of Hondschoote and over by Loo, to tear at 
the Coalition. Yes, General, it meant that. 
Doubtless the Convention had given the matter 
much thought. The people’s army would do 
it. Or they would not. It could be, that 
latter. But Citizen Captain Carnot and the 
Convention were very certain the people could 
not survive in defence. This waiting in 
Hondschoote, now, it was defence, yes ? And 
the Convention wished . . . One can imagine 
Houchard wanting to shoot the fellow, where 
he stood at the desk. 

September 7th, 1793. 
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Gay-Veraon, the Chief of Staff, was not sure. 
But he was sure enough of Carnot. General 
Jourdan, older but more flexible, with his roots 
in a Parisian Fauborg, listened more to the 
rumble of the army outside than to Houchard’s 
ifs and buts. Definitely there was a rumble 
from among the half-trained or untrained 
soldiers. They were talking about strategy, in 
crude phrases and with much excitement. 
But there was little need for phrases, long 
or short. They were repeating one word, 
“ Attack ”, Jourdan listened. 

A large tract of the ground directly east of 
Hondschoote is very flat. Then, to the left 
emerging from the town, the ground dips off 
into swampy softness. Low hills, covered with 
brush, close the right. It was this kind of 
ground, a similar plain and swampiness, on 
which Houchard had achieved his retirement 
before Frey tag of the Hanoverians. Now the 
Hanoverians were coming on, to-morrow or 
next day at latest. Here was a perfectly good 
position, with a flat where any advance would 
be at the mercy of the defender, and a swampy 
environ which would hold up the Hanoverians 
beautifully, so that one could punish them in 
something like real style. And the fool from 
Paris simply did not seem to understand that 
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attack meant giving up all that, and going out 
there to a direct disadvantage. It was bad 
enough to have the half-baked ragamuffins in 
the ranks talking that way. But a man in the 
confidence of the Convention—civilian or not, 
he should have known better. 

Unfortunately for Houchard, the general 
commanding the Hanoverians was also a 
routine well-trained soldier. The French had 
fallen back on Hondschoote, after a half¬ 
hearted engagement. Necessarily one pressed 
home the attack. When one side is on the 
defensive, the other attacks. Yesterday and 
the day before the French had had their turn. 
Now it was the Hanoverians’. There cannot 
be two attackers. The Hanoverians thrust 
against Hondschoote, with the army which had 
repulsed the French so easily two days before. 

Houchard only brought half his force into 
the field. 

At the beginning, the political deputy had 
talked again, repeating curtly what he had said 
the night before. Houchard declined to order 
the attack. 

The French force was divided in three, 
Jourdan having the half-trained levies on 
the right. The cavalry, with two seasoned 
brigades, had the centre. Left and a litde to 
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the rear was the artillery, poor, but sufficient, 
since there were less than ten thousand men in 
the Hanoverian force approaching. 

It was very like counting heads but ignoring 
hands, since Houchard seems to have been 
convinced that he was fighting a stubborn 
defence, outnumbered, when in fact he could 
have put forty thousand men against the ten 
thousand with ease. He did not think they 
were men. That was all. 

There was almost a squabble before the 
battle commenced, Houchard not committing 
himself to a reiterated refusal, but waiting 
nevertheless before ordering an attack. 

In the long run the other generals seem to 
have ordered it for him. Later, in his despatch 
he definitely mentions having given the order. 
Maybe he did. Perhaps no one heard it 
because they were already attacking. 

The battle of Hondschoote was “ all wrong ”, 
as so many battles are which are won against 
the rules. The infantry streamed out, raw 
levies and seasoned troops together now, roar¬ 
ing and ready to fight with their hands at first, 
cooler and more efficient after the first few 
minutes. Doubtless the factor of surprise was 
of importance, because they met the Hanove¬ 
rians where a defending army had no business 
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to be. The French infantry swept into and 
over and through the Hanoverians, so that 
there was little for the cavalry to do. 

The Hanoverians had lost two thousand 
five hundred men by nightfall, and they were 
gone from Hondschoote. Even then Houchard 
would not learn. His energies were mainly 
directed to securing the return of his undis¬ 
ciplined infantry, who were chasing the enemy, 
apparently back to Hanover. Instead of 
pressing on, to let his men finish with tearing 
them, and to get the Duke of York’s force in the 
swamps, he let them go. The rest of the 
Coalition force was able to beat a hasty 
retreat. 

That was the beginning of the armies which 
ripped the invaders from their soil like weeds 
from a garden. After Hondschoote there was 
no more doubting the will and ability of the 
people. Thereafter, even by Napoleon (who 
forgot it himself later), the spirit of the French 
people was treated as of first importance in 
matters military. The popular fury was 
harnessed. 

Houchard apparently did not even know 
that his infantry had won the battle. He was 
an honest man, but he gave all the credit to 
the cavalry and artillery—where it would have 
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been due if a proper battle had been fought. 
Many called him traitor and coward and 
incompetent—he was none of those things. 

Houchard was just a general, too well trained 
to understand that the world had changed 
around him. He had learnt a trade, and had 
certain preconceptions. Other people con¬ 
tradicted. Houchard knew. It was his job. 

But the raw material for his job was France. 
And in 1793 the French were alive, too busy 
ripping at the remnants of feudalism to allow 
themselves to be slaughtered as proof that the 
drill-books were right. France said certain 
things, about freedom, and about the ability 
of freemen to do certain things. Houchard 
did not believe, and could not, that there can 
be weapons without calibre or sharpness or 
weight. 

In Fr2ince, at that time and later, until they 
forgot, the people cheered successful soldiers 
and kicked the incompetent. Sometimes they 
kicked hard, very hard. 1793 was a hard year. 
There had been a lot of incompetence and a 
good deal of downright admiration of the 
Prussians as against France, on the part of 
people paid by France. Houchard—guillo¬ 
tine ! In the Fauborgs the people called him 
traitor, in the Convention it was merely said 
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that he was incompetent and refused to learn. 
Sometimes, perhaps, these come to the same 
thing. 

There were reverses for the French Army, 
but they were later and of brief duration. 
From Hondschootc and the road to Dunkirk 
the armies of France spread and throve. The 
popular enthusiasm, the pride in military 
achievement and understanding, the electric 
thrill of “ insanity ” which, time and again, 
has produced apparent miracles of energy and 
resource on the part of a people—these were in 
full spate now, and they swept France swiftly 
free of the corpse-proppers. 

Which was only to be expected. There is 
nothing miraculous about it. Carnot knew. 
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Chapter VII 

ACES RUNNING WILD 

The greatest war in past history was being 
fought, had been fought; it was nearly over 
and the German army held all the cards. In 
German offensives larger than ever before 
known, the French and British had been 
pounded, until now, nearly into August 1918, 
Ludendorff could almost celebrate victory. 
Victory was certain. 

But back in Berlin there had been trouble, 
in the Reichstag. The Foreign Secretary, no 
less person, had suggested—merely suggested 
—in a speech, that the war might last beyond 
the end of the year. There was a storm. 

Germany was near to breaking. At home ; 
not in the field. But France and Britain were 
already broken: Hindenburg knew, and 
Ludendorff knew. The British and French 
commanders-in-chief knew. It was only neces¬ 
sary for the Germans to hold on at home for 
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a few weeks, to give time for one last pounding 
and—the war was over. 

At which moment the Foreign Secretary had 
said that it might last the winter out. Cold 
fear struck into the hearts of the members of 
the Reichstag, They knew what the popular 
feeling would be when that got round. Further¬ 
more, they themselves would and could wait 
no longer. The war might last the year out. 
Very well, then, to go on was useless if that 
were so. Proposals to the enemy . . . 

It must have been like gall to Ludendorlf, 
listening to the account from Von dem Bussche, 
the High Command's representative in Reich¬ 
stag circles. 

Kuhlmann, the Foreign Secretary with 
doubts, was tossed incontinent out of office, 
and a safe man installed. But the harm was 
done. The members wanted assurance, reas¬ 
surance, They wanted Hindenburg’s or 
Ludendorff’s account, so that they might be 
sure the war was over. 

The new Foreign Secretary wanted real 
material for confidence. He desired a report, 
on which to base his speech, that the situation 
in the Reichstag might be saved. Von dem 
Bussche was there to receive it, Ludendorff 
gave the account, a true one. It was suffi- 
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ciently encouraging for any Foreign Secretary, 
let alone for the wavering members. The facts 
were eloquent. None knew better than Luden- 
dorff—^unless it were the enemy commanders- 
in-chief—that there was no exaggeration. 

In the spring of 1918 the German Command 
had deliberately sought decision by a series of 
offensives. Each and all, to date, had been 
successful. In the first offensive thirty miles 
of British front had been pierced, bringing the 
German guns close enough to shell, near 
Amiens, the only railway linking the French 
and British armies. 

The second offensive in Flanders had found 
a soft spot in the British line ; the result was 
an approach to within a mile or two of the 
last line guarding the Channel ports. In each 
offensive French reserves had stepped in to fill 
the gaps. Two battles, the Aisne and the 
Marne, had been fought to tear those reserves 
away. This had been successful. The French 
reserves were now between Paris and Rheims. 

Now, in a fortnight, the decisive blow was to 
fall. Merville, Estaires, Armentieres, that had 
been British strong positions for years of the 
war, were now German. The last offensive 
would start from them. Now were the Reich¬ 
stag members satisfied that there would be no 
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war in 1919, and no peace but a German 
peace ? 

They were satisfied. They had every reason 
to be. 

Winston Churchill, or Haig, or Foch, could 
almost have countersigned Ludendorff’s report, 
so deadly accurate it was. They, too, knew 
that the final smashing offensive was coming. 
Their addendum would have had to be this : 
the British Army had lost 300,000 men. Its 
battalions and batteries had been filled and 
refilled with youngsters of eighteen or nineteen, 
plunged into battle after six or eight weeks’ 
training, before they knew their officers or each 
other. They were shattered, battered, smashed, 
pulped and pounded. Their line was sagging. 

Their humour held. They had little else to 
hold. And behind the line they talked not of 
the war, but of small things they knew and liked 
rather, at home. It never occurred to them 
that there could be no more of the small things. 

There were tired, mad-looking laughing 
men among them too, different somehow, yet 
in other ways the same : Australians, Cana¬ 
dians, New Zealanders, stray Americans a few. 
Brown-faced all, tall mostly, hard-eyed and 
limber and free-mannered every one. They 
talked of the mean small things, too, with the 
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new-fledged British, and found tliem strange 
stuff for the talk in the back-blocks of a war. 
Pubs in the Old Kent Road and whippet¬ 
racing in Yorkshire, a Manchester music-hall 
or a tiny farm in Herts, two kids, racing 
pigeons, a garden by a railway siding and jobs 
on Bristol docks. (Things as strange as a 
rabbit-skin quilt.) 

Behind the German line men waited to win. 
Most knew something or other, in gossip and 
rumour, or from shrewd deduction, about the 
plans. They would win, after this next 
offensive. That w’as certain. It might drag 
out, over into the new year but . . . No, it 
couldn’t. This offensive, and they would win. 
For certain. It couldn’t drag on any longer. 
There arc the letters of the men, many of them, 
in that strain, at the beginning of August 1918. 

Thus the armies faced one another, one 
beaten and on the defensive, waiting for the 
last blow, the other triumphant, racing its 
preparations for attack, eager to deliver the 
blow. Hindenburg summed it fairly : 

We have shaken the structure of the enemy resis¬ 
tance to its very foundations. I have enjoyed on 
these battlefields the triumph, the songs of victory, 
the prayers of gratitude—a spirit that charms me 
like a breath from my far-away youth. 
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If there be any who think this exuberance 
or an over-confident spirit, they should read 
the order of Sir Douglas Haig at the time, 
the “ Backs to the wall ” order. It is the 
complement of Ludendorff’s report. It was 
backs to the wall for the British then, and 
in a day or two there was going to be no 
wall. 

So the British and French, the Canadians 
and the New Zealanders, the Australians and 
the few Americans, with the free-and-easy, 
poorly-disciplined, gadget-talking suicide-club 
of the Tanks, attacked. In one of the most 
desperate defensive positions the world of war 
had ever seen, they attacked. 

It was not war. Ludendorff could have 
told anyone that. 

General Rawlinson, of the British Fourth 
Army, gave orders that had almost the 
furtiveness of a village poacher sneaking his 
men past an ambush. His words are extant. 
There are many in the orders, and they can 
be summed in one : furtiveness. The planning 
and ordering of the attack has a chuckle 
through it all, a chuckle about the surprise 
that was coming. The Canadians were to be 
there, with the Australians. The British 
would punch in on the left, the French on the 
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right. It would be a surprise. And the 
Tanks would get their chance. 

The Tankmen had received a battering back 
on the Somme, driving plunk into German 
artillery barrages. At Passchendaele they had 
drowned in the mud. At Cambrai they had 
had a try-out. Now they were in an attack 
at last, a real one. They mumbled their 
jargon of gadgets, and called their officers 
Pete, and behaved generally unlike human¬ 
being soldiers, as was their wont. 

Men by the thousand and hundred thousand 
had found the Tankmen “ funny ”. It was 
hard to say why. They were somehow not 
quite like real soldiers. They did talk and 
think gadgets, overmuch, even itemizing the 
female form in terms of sponsons and turrets 
and tracks. 

A high proportion of the officers were 
rankers, but not just any sort of ranker. 
Skilled engineers to the last finger-nail, men 
who had come out of the shipyards and fitting- 
shops in the middle years of the war, they had 
taken to the new mechanical soldiering the 
minute it offered. With the mate-hood of the 
lathe and bench and the union branch in them, 
regarding a man as worthy or unworthy accord¬ 
ing as he turned out his job of work, watching 
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for weakness or inefficiency with eyes trained 
to the micrometer, riding to death-tests with 
their men in their early “ suicide-club ” 
machines, they were the antithesis of the 
Colonel Ralls in any army. They would not 
have understood the eyes-right-spit-and-polish 
conception of discipline if anyone had explained 
it to them. No one did. They were left 
alone, those early Tankmen, and they did 
things in their own way. 

Wherefore the gossiping boast, in estaminet 
or canteen, of the badly-dressed oily-handed 
men who got five or six times the pay of the 
infantry and earned it in smothering and 
petrol-sear—“ a Colonel’s always Joe in the 
Tanks.” It was nearly enough true. Half 
the British Army had made the mistake, again 
and again, of wondering whether the oily men 
were Australians. They spoke that way, and 
looked it, and had the careless assumption of 
equality with all the world that belongs to 
Australia. They came from Birmingham and 
Liverpool and Sheffield, from the big centres 
of the engineering industry and the engineering 
unions, and they didn’t care a damn for anyone. 
Now they were going to attack at last and show 
a job of work to the world. 

The background of the Canadians is well 
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known, wherever men have heard of them or 
seen them tight. The backwoods tradition 
first, and a story of struggle in the forests and 
on the rivers, an acquaintance with arms, from 
childhood, for many, a bigness and a careless 
overt contempt for mean-minded cheating, the 
Scotch and English and French beginnings 
with an accretion of freedom from a wider 
environment—that was Canada. 

For the Australians the same was true, with 
emphasis. Their restless self-confident frank¬ 
ness sprang straight from the roots of democracy 
tried. That year, fronting up in full know¬ 
ledge to the gravity of the war-situation, the 
Australian Parliament had discussed, at length 
and without panic, the proposition tliat Aus¬ 
tralia should be conscripted. With the biggest 
offensive in world history preparing, they dis¬ 
cussed it, as free men unafraid of facts. Aus¬ 
tralians voted on it. They rejected it, too. 
Australia would fight if it liked. It liked. 

The preparations for the attack were carried 
forward with almost miraculous secrecy. As 
the day approached, necessarily a latter and 
larger number of people came to know. Tank¬ 
men knew. Australians knew. Canadians 
knew. The British infantry knew well; had 
they not tlie longest experience to draw upon ? 
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Even stray adventurers of the American bat¬ 
talions knew—and wangled themselves in. 
The Germans did not know. 

On the very last day, a few hours before the 
attack, there was something like terror among 
those who had prepared. Every scrap of 
material had been moved at night. Every 
unit had been sneaked into place as furtively 
as poachers entering a wood. Not a gun or 
tank or wagon had shown the slightest hint, in 
its movements, of preparation for anything. 
Yet the German artillery commenced to shell 
the assembly trenches, two hours before zero. 

An Australian sergeant, who knew of the 
offensive, knew date and hour and line of 
attack, had been captured by the Germans the 
night before. He was a good man. But had 
the Germans tricked him into dropping a 
word, even a syllable ? They were shelling. 

It was routine. The guns fell silent. The 
bombardment had been a chance one ; the 
Australian had kept his mouth shut. Two 
o’clock, three o’clock, four ... it was going 
to be a surprise. 

Zero hour was at 4.20 a.m., August 8th. 
The front was silent. 

Then the crash of the barrage tore all the 
rules of war to bits, as the defence became 
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assault. The attack flooded forward, the 
Canadian Corps, the Australian Corps, a 
British Corps, the Illrd. To their right the 
French, Debcny’s army, opened up with their 
gims at the same moment. For every eighty 
yards of British front there was a tank heaving 
itself out of its hiding-place to roll forward over 
the German wire. There was a slight mist. 

The German guns ripped Europe to shreds, 
to stop the insane attack where no attack 
should have been. But behind the tanks the 
attack pressed on. For four hours the first 
drive took the line forward ; then the French 
came over too. 

The French were held up for a time by the 
River Luce. A Canadian independent force, 
with whippet tanks and armoured cars and 
infantry in lorries, helped them forward along 
the Roye Road. On the left tlie British Illrd 
Corps ran into trouble for a time, but the 
Australian Corps and the Canadians smashed 
forward, reaching their first objectives as the 
mist cleared. 

With the clearing, the artillery-punishment 
of the tanks was murderous. Firing at a few 
hundred yards, over open sights, German field- 
guns and 5-95 made direct hits on scores of 
machines. Some caught fire. Some lumbered 
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up to the muzzles of the German guns and 
were blown to pieces. The rest went over 
and through. There was a dust-smother and 
smoke-cloud now, with only the rending sound 
of artillery-murder coming out of it. 

Four hours after zero, at 8.20 in the morning, 
those who were listening to the batdc were 
surprised to find the shelling falling off. On 
the British side only a few guns were firing 
now. On the German side the guns were 
dropping off into silence too. The noise 
should only have been beginning, and it 
sounded as if something was wrong. 

The batde had run away from the guns. 

Where the first lot of tanks had spilled their 
steel bowels, the second wave had gone through, 
wading about among guns and gunners like 
boys ploughing tracks through the duckweed 
on a village pond. The Australians had 
followed ; the Canadians had followed ; the 
British Illrd had followed to a lesser extent, 
and the batde had gone past the guns. 

The documents of the day, cutting sheer 
into the midst of the stereotyped routine 
mechanical preoccupation with masses of men 
and metres of ground, read like descriptions 
of a slightiy dangerous family party. Men 
did the most fantastic things, apparently to 
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show off, to re-assert and prove their bigness 
in this time of opportunity. 

One Australian platoon chased a fleeing 
party for a solid mile behind the guns, then 
dashed to capture the village where the enemy 
had disappeared. As they set about “ collect¬ 
ing ” the village, a Tank officer emerged to 
ask what the fuss was about, since the village 
was already collected and his tanks were on 
their way back. 

The Second Battalion, Tank Corps, village 
of Moncelcave, August the 8th, 1918. 

The Canadians had torn their way in, behind 
their whippets, then they and the tanks had 
run wild behind the German line. British 
tanks cruised over, turned and swung away to 
look for fights of their own. A British whippet 
tank, with some Australian cavalry, had played 
at flying columns among the German gunners 
until there were no more German gunners. 
Then the tank, “ Musical Box ”, rushed ahead 
in a small private war. 

“ Musical Box ” gave what can only be 
called a circus-display. A nest of machine- 
guns held a cornfield, holding up a party of 
Australians. “ Musical Box ” waddled across. 

. . . The Australians went on. From the 
general direction of Berlin it sprawled up be- 
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hind a German battery. The gunners were 
so busy firing forward, where a “ real ” enemy 
would have been, that they never noticed the 
low little tank until it was on them. Thirty 
gunners and all three guns. . . . The Cana¬ 
dian infantry piled in. 

A German reserve unit was leaving, from 
its hutments in a safe, distant, narrow valley. 
“ Musical Box ” padded up one side of the 
line of huts and down the other before going 
back towards the war. At a road-junction it 
splashed through a mass of German transport, 
pulping the lorries and wrecking the retreat. 
The way for the British infantry was open. 

Thus the battle had run away from the guns. 
Before nine o’clock there was time to swap a 
word or two, between the British and the 
French, the Canadians, the Australians, the 
tankmen. 

In the swapping of words, during the lull 
of the guns, there was a repetition, emphasized 
and with reference to vaster things, of the 
people-soldier gossiping down the centuries. 
A boastful confident camaraderie was behind 
the talk ofHhe tankmen, the Australians and 
the rest, but the boasting was of things done, 
willingly and well. Then the lull was over 
and they pushed in to repeat the job. 
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There were armoured cars out beyond them, 
that had raided forward on roads carefully 
left unshelled. In one village they caught the 
Staff of a German Army Corps at breakfast. 
An Australian flag soon flew over this head¬ 
quarters in the village. The cars drove so far 
into the German lines that they got behind the 
reserves ; then they turned and worked back 
tow^ards their line, catching the astonished 
Germans in the rear. 

Towards the end of that day, as dusk fell, 
men drew breath and took stock. There was 
need. 

Seven German divisions had been cut to 
pieces. In the single day ten thousand prison¬ 
ers had been taken. Two hundred guns were 
captured. The Australians had got eight 
miles forward from their starting-line. The 
Canadians had averaged seven. The French 
on the right, the British on the left flanks, had 
gained less grotmd, but both flanks were safe. 
And the tankmen were still out in front, or 
waddling slowly back in ones and twos. 

The second day’s fighting could not go so 
fast. Nearly half of the tanks had been hit or 
ditched. The Canadians made a mile and a 
half, the Australians about the same except 
on the left. Here they were held up because 
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the British troops across the Somme could not 
get Chipilly Hill and village. Australians 
began to cross the Somme to help the British. 
But before they could cro.ss in force the help 
was there. The 131st regiment of the Amer¬ 
ican Expeditionary force had been attached 
to the “ regular ” participants for training. 
Perhaps their Colonel knew something about 
Washington’s rabble, and sent them to acquire 
a little training from the facts of war. Per¬ 
haps they wangled themselves in. Or again, 
they may have been people who did not under¬ 
stand perfect discipline. At any rate they 
were there. Between the Americans and the 
British, Chipilly Hill was made a mere incident. 

Then they moved forward, farther into terri¬ 
tory the Germans had held for months—a 
mixed mob they called themselves, in the 
minutes of laughing boastfulness. French who 
had known four years of invasion, Canadians 
who had made themselves feared as the most 
impetuous troops in attack that the Germans 
had had to face, Australians who had been 
trained in Gallipoli, English divisions that had 
talked of mAn small things under Ludendorff’s 
blows, and the tankmen with their roots in 
the workshops and the trade union meeting, 
the fellowship of craft and the knowledge of 
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jobs of work. They pressed on, into the terri¬ 
tory where the German troops knew now that 
the war would last over the winter, into 1919. 

There would be victory. That was sure. 
There was Ludendorff’s guarantee. Besides 
there were the facts, of tlic successful offens¬ 
ives. But it would last over into next year. 
And . . . 

Ludendorff’s next report was as accurate 
and fair as its predecessor had been : 

August the 8th was the black day of the German 
Army in the history of the war. It showed us that 
we were at the end of our resources. The war must 
be ended, before the full force of American reinforce¬ 
ments can destroy our armies. 

Neither Ludendorflf nor the Kaiser did, in 
fact, end the war. It was finished by the 
German soldiers, worn out, hungry, bitter 
with disappointment, fiu'ious that all their 
immense efforts had gained no result. The 
fury of the people can be terribly destructive 
when it has been held down too long. The 
talking that had been a crime, among the 
German people for so long, now broke out, as 
always, in its own form. They talked peace, 
in their own way. 

They had been on the Somme and the Aisne 
and the Marne, or near Amiens and by Verdun, 
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silent and obedient. For nothing. Now they 
were beaten ; they were tired ; they were 
preparing to mutiny ; they were deserting, 
preparing to go home. 

Because of that, the men who had led or 
driven them, had worn them out, could no 
longer hope to lead that to victory. The 
mathematics of war were wrong. The weigh¬ 
ing of guns and measuring of trajectories had 
all been attended to, with smashing success. 
Something had been left out; the German 
people. Thus there was peace. 

This was all confirmed, made certain, by 
weeks of great batdes and untiring advance. 
But it all came directly, as an inevitable result, 
from the three days’ fighting that began on 
August the 8th, when the “ mixed mob ” 
siu-ged to an impossible attack. 
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NOT EVEN JACK-KNIVES 

It was spreading again—the tide. To-day it 
seems lunacy or worse that men, to whose care 
the lives of millions were committed, did not 
notice or did not care that the tide was spread¬ 
ing again. They did not. Eighteen years 
after the battle of August 1918, the surge of 
world-power was coming full. Some did not 
notice or did not care. Even when it struck 
Spain, they did not care. 

In 1936 began the rehearsal of the war that 
is now tearing the world. Countless writers 
and soldiers, who knew world-movement, 
warned that it must be stopped, then. None 
took heed. The reverse rather. 

Shrewd men by tlie hundred thousand, who 
knew world-movement, heard the clanking of 
the leg-iron, and warned. In clamour and 
appeal they warned, and the governments of 
the threatened peoples took no notice of the 
warning. The reverse rather. 
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Blindness and deafness, fear and incom¬ 
petence, vcnaility and shameless blatant 
treachery, held many among the governments 
of the threatened peoples. Spain was no 
exception. Over Spain the wave broke first. 

Spain is a poor country with many rich men. 
It holds a populace unafraid of arms and 
manly. Those things contradict, and they 
mean that the Spanish people are held down, 
but cannot be easily held down. Further, the 
mass of the people, even in the towns, are but 
once removed from peasantry. Which means 
that they still have the habit of talking a great 
deal about what is going on, with certain 
criteria as to the soundness of what is said. A 
bad habit, for a poor country with many rich 
men. 

Some of the ups and downs of Spanish 
poUtics will be fairly well known to any reader. 
All that matters here is that in the last decade 
there had been a steady move forward, away 
from poverty and illiteracy and towards a 
decent standard of life. These are crimes, in 
the eyes of some. Naturally and necessarily 
there were a few such in Spain. 

One of the glaring and self-evident facts was 
that any raising of the Spanish people would 
not be possible if tlie land were all held by a few 
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people. Either one wanted the raising of the 
Spanish people or not. If so, then certain 
things about employment and wages and social 
service and land-tenure called for immediate 
adjustment. Adjustments were planned and 
begun by the Government of the Spanish 
people in 1936—what we should call a mildly 
Liberal administration. 

Naturally the over-hangs from feudalism 
objected. It is a law—the law of the corpse- 
proppers. They always object. They raised 
the standard of revenue and rebellion, and 
called on the outside world for help. The 
outside world meaning those interested 
financially and politically. 

The rising power in Europe was Fascism. 
In Germany and Italy it was fixed with appar¬ 
ent firmness. It was going to swallow Austria, 
Albania, Czecho-Slovakia, central and south¬ 
ern Europe generally. Then it was coming 
for France and Gibraltar, Spain was import¬ 
ant for both. Naturally the Spanish rebellion 
was promoted, supported, financed and given 
military aid. 

Everyone in Europe knew what was happen¬ 
ing, except some rulers who kept coldly aloof 
from the people of Europe, at the same time 
holding the lives of the people of Europe in 
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their care. Even one year ago, this would 
have been an intricate chapter to write. It is 
common knowledge down the widtli of the 
world now. Fascism was allowed to foment 
and implement the rebellion against the elected 
government of Spain. Franco, the puppet 
of Hitler and Mussolini, was “ chosen ” as 
an instrument of revolt. It was going to 
be easy. For there were next to no arms 
in Spain. 

Franco was a general. He might expect to 
pull the army with him, the young officers, 
sons of land-holders or land-holders themselves. 

The Government that had been elected by 
the Spanish people did not come into existence 
in any stereotyped or mechanical fashion. 
There had been, only a little while before, a 
cruel and terrible dictatorship under Primo de 
Rivera. There were friends and admirers 
of Rivera and reaction, and plenty of would- 
be Riveras, in the country. “ Cooking ” an 
election, or swindling a populace, would have 
been routine matters for them. The Spanish 
people had fought. Now, instead of pressing 
very violently ahead, they had elected a 
moderate government, formed a cabinet of 
the “ progressives ”, to make things more 
livable in their country. But they were not 
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going to be swindled any more. In Barcelona 
and Madrid, in other cities, they stayed on 
the streets and had their say. The rebellion 
plot came. 

Franco’s plot was very simple. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge now, on tlie Fascists’ own 
showing and from the reports of the German 
and Italian press. Franco’s friends would 
seize the barracks and arsenals, the telephone 
exchanges, the railway stations. Then they 
would terrorize the Government, proclaim the 
rule of a military Junta, and proceed to the 
establishment of order. Madrid and the big 
towns, a week. The outlying districts, say a 
fortnight more. A week or ten days for mop¬ 
ping up, say five weeks in all. Perhaps less, 
because there was aid, of which no one knew 
or suspected anything except decent quiet 
politicians in democratic countries who could 
be relied upon to do nothing. Say five weeks. 
July 1936. 

The first snag was that the Spanish people 
knew or suspected everything. That was why 
they were on the streets, in Madrid and Barce¬ 
lona and other towns. There was going to be 
no betrayal by weak or venal politicians this 
time. Anyone who wanted to rip Spain away 
from its elected Government would have to 
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fight for it. And there were their hands to 
prove it. They had little besides their hands. 

Franco struck. If a blow that has been 
anticipated and countered, warded off and 
diverted, turned back on itself in half a dozen 
abortive “ commencements ” can be called 
striking. There had been murders and raids. 
Tlic police “ Shock Sections ” in several towns 
had split long before, and been cleaned up with 
a ruthless weeding of the supporters of Fascism. 
The Civil Guard had been all but open in 
their backing of Franco the Coming, in half 
a dozen districts. The Falange, an openly 
Fascist organization, had been squeezed into 
quiescence by the people and the militia. It 
was this that the people had been doing in the 
streets, this and clamouring for arms because 
they knew what was coming. Franco struck. 

On Friday, July 17th, the papers carried a 
story that the regiments in Morocco had 
“ risen ”. Everybody knew what that meant. 
The clamour for arms became louder. It 
was known almost with complete accuracy 
how many officers would back Franco. It 
was known fhat there would be aid from out¬ 
side. It was known that the Falange and 
such-like bodies were well-armed and ready. 
It was known that the Government troops 
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could not alone handle the situation. Every¬ 
thing was known, for the Spanish people 
are great talkers, much versed in political 
intricacies and unafraid of arms. Now they 
demanded arms, that they might save the 
Government. They were not given. Partly 
because there were very few. Partly for other 
reasons. 

The plan provided for a simultaneous rising 
of all the garrisons in Spain. Madrid and 
Barcelona would naturally be of first import¬ 
ance, but even if there was a set-back in those 
towns there were strong military positions in 
the Sierra, made ready long since in advance. 
The Civil governors had been a little difficult, 
but they had either been bribed or were looked 
after by people who had been bribed. It was 
unlikely that they would wreak the chief harm 
in their power, by arming the working people, 
or at least they could be relied upon to make 
prolonged legal delays, which would suffice. 

It is almost amusing that the people of 
Madrid and Barcelona had deduced it every 
word, long before it was made public. The 
signal for the seizing of power was to be the 
“ rising ” of the Moroccan garrisons. The 
people knew that. When they read that 
Morocco had risen, they went to ask for arms. 
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When, as anticipated, they were refused, they 
went and took such as there were. In Seville, 
in Barcelona, in Madrid, all over the country, 
they took bits and scraps of military equip¬ 
ment, to stand off Fascism and Franco. 

Franco had left out of his calculations three 
things. The first may be taken for granted— 
would-be dictators arc not interested in free¬ 
dom, so that the people’s ability to fight with 
that weapon does not ever come into a dic¬ 
tator’s score : naturally Franco failed to count 
the Spanish people. But he also forgot the 
Air Force and the Navy. 

The Air Force was a young arm, with few 
“ social ” ties and a mechanical-democratic 
outlook. They simply took tlie orders of the 
Government that paid them, so long as that 
Government had the people’s backing, as then 
and later it had. The navy was strongly 
democratic and anti-Fascist. At the Franco 
coup it mutinied. When some of the officers 
attempted to defy the Government that paid 
them, the sailors shot these officers. Thus 
there were a few arms and some support from 
those two sofl^ces. 

Private arsenals and gunsmiths’ shops yielded 
up a few rifles, shotguns, old muskets, swords, 
automatics and antiquated pistols. Miners 
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furnished treasured caches of dynamite. Some 
joker had the bright idea of raiding the Falange 
and other Fascist organizations before the 
Government officials could get there. A good 
number of rifles and grenades arrived in that 
way. This was happening in many towns, 
but Madrid was the busiest. 

In Madrid on the Saturday morning the 
Government radio announced that there had 
been a rebellion in Morocco, that it was unim¬ 
portant, “ mad and ab.surd ”, that it had not 
the slightest echo on the mainland. Mean¬ 
while, reports, governmental and otherwise, 
were coming in from all over the country, of 
army risings or attempts. Seville, Saragossa, 
Pamplona, Valencia, V'alladolid, Burgos, were 
all reported as ready to break. The Ministry 
of War .summoned the commanders of the 
Madrid garrison. These made vague protest¬ 
ations of loyalty, and were allowed to return 
to the barracks. 

The Socialists began to distribute arms in 
the Casa del Pueblo at once. 

These were the equipment of a workers’ 
militia, an unrecognized half-legal force like 
that organized by the Austrian Socialists and 
destroyed in 1934. This militia had been 
formed as a safeguard (or counter as the case 
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might be) to the Guardias Civiles. Now this 
tiny supply of arras was at the command of 
the people of Madrid, driven into haste by the 
Government’s “ reassuring ” wireless message 
and by the return to barracks of the garrison 
officers. There were rifles and shotguns of a 
kind, with little ammunition, for about eight 
thousand men in Madrid. Half a million 
people wanted arms. 

Popular Front leaders demanded rifles from 
the Government. There were between fifty 
thousand and sixty thousand rifles available, 
besides those kept on hand for die Shock Police. 
Bui ike bolts of the rifles were kept in the Montana 
barracks, and the “ loyal ” officers would not 
give them up. 

“ We told you so ” must have been the 
commonest phrase in Madrid that day. Next 
to “ Where are there guns ? ” Because the 
Government issued a proclamation repealing 
the martial law that had been proclaimed in 
some places by the rebel garrisons, and it dis¬ 
missed, on paper, General Franco, Quiepo de 
Llano and General Cabancllas. 

Everything* in due time and the correct 
form. The fact that Franco had dismissed 
the Government on paper was chief in the 
minds of the people. Ibccept that they felt— 
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and said—that the garrison officers’ refusal to 
part with the rifle-bolts was a sufficiently good 
hint for them. Still there was nothing to be 
done with the Government. Mildly Liberal 
administrations anywhere loathe the idea of 
a common man with a rifle in his hand. Even 
if there be an enemy at the gate, even if 
a rebel general is flagrantly making a coup, 
always they hesitate and temp>orize. 

They temporized in Madrid, even attempt¬ 
ing to form a new Ministry while the people 
were already shouting “ jVb pasaran ” outside in 
the streets. Every hour brought blacker news. 
In Barcelona the people were already dying 
on barricades, in another desperate attempt 
to stand off the rebellion. Still the ministers 
waited. 

In the end the Popular Front leaders had 
their way. The Government was re-formed, 
under Giral, a sound liberal at least. The 
Commander of the Civil Guard was Minister 
of Interior, a wise move. Gastello, a Repub¬ 
lican officer, was Minister of War. It was a 
good government, and it would not tempor¬ 
ize with Fascism on the doorstep. Neither, 
though, would it put rifles in the hands of 
the people—^yet. 

The militias or citizen army paraded proudly 
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in taxis with their new guns. A huge crowd 
shouted for arms, still, in the Puerta del Sol. 
The Government decided against it. At seven 
that evening the first shots came from the 
Montana Barracks. The battle for Madrid 
was on. 

Readers in Britain can best get the com¬ 
parison by imagining, say. Sir Oswald Moseley 
or someone of the kind getting the British Army 
or its officers to go all pro-Hitler. Then the 
people pointing out that certain things would 
happen, and asking for a modicum of guns to 
deal with it. While the Government relied 
upon—the Army. That was roughly the state 
of affairs in Madrid tliat evening. The first 
shots from the barracks ended an epoch in 
history. The militias, with their out-moded 
guns, moved to the attack on the barracks. 
They had fifty-five thousand new rifles, but 
the rebel officers had those rifles’ bolts. 

The position of the Army rank-and-file must 
be made clear. In many cases they were 
definitely anti-Franco. Nevertheless, they 
were in the barracks and arsenals with their 
rebel officers. They took the pounding, for 
something in which they did not believe. 
Naturally the militias of Madrid took cogni¬ 
zance of that. 
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They put a loud-speaker in front of the 
barracks and called on the soldiers to sur¬ 
render. Only shots answered. Two guns 
were trained on the main gate, two tanks from 
somewhere waddled into the barrack square. 
The firing went on all night. 

In the early hours of the morning, the 
militia paused. The loud-speaker again 
offered an armistice. Shots answered. Two 
planes arrived, in the cheering of the people, 
and bombed the barracks. The two guns 
shelled the place. The two tanks opened fire. 
Mortar-fire, machine-guns and light artillery 
gave the answer. The place held. Franco’s 
men had chosen well. 

Three times a white flag was run up. Each 
time the militias approached they were mown 
down by machine-gun fire. It was not treach¬ 
ery or anything like that—merely that the 
soldiers within were on the side of the people ; 
now and then when they got the upper hand 
they wished to make a finish, but each time 
the officers got them down. 

Finally the Government, going from one 
extreme to the other, decided that only artillery 
bombardment would reduce the place. Pre¬ 
sumably they would send for guns. The 
people could not wait. 
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All night tlie citizens of Madrid had stayed 
in the street near the barracks, or in the caf^ 
near by, going away for a drink, coming back 
to see how the fight was going. Better than 
any Government they knew what needed doing. 
This was no matter of taking a barracks and 
capturing a rebel garrison. The weapons they 
wanted, to save their city, were in there. 
Already they could feel the Franco columns 
coming over the Sierra, from the rebel 
strongholds. Someone had to hold Madrid. 
Now there was talk of waiting about for 
artillery bombardment. They could not wait. 

Without need of urging, the militia swept in 
to the storm. With little or notliing but the 
will of the people behind them, with a few 
hundred antiquated rifles and the mass of the 
popular thrust, they tore their way in where 
the planes and the guns had failed. Some had 
jack-knives. 

The rebels had no chance. They killed the 
militia and it was still there ; they mowed 
away the people and the people came. They 
had no chance. The roaring fury of the work¬ 
ing people, elimbing in over the bodies of their 
mates, must have terrified the rebels as much 
as—or more than—their shots and stabbings. 
Twenty officers locked themselves in a room 
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and took poison. Some hid among the soldiers 
who were being cheered and embraced, hoping 
for escape that way. There was no escape. 
Now the people had arms. 

Thus the defence of Madrid, by a popula¬ 
tion who had been correct in their interpreta¬ 
tion of every' political move, began. In spite 
of, in defiance of, their government, they 
saved the city. Now they had some sixty 
thousand rifles, plenty of ammunition, a few 
guns with a good supply of shells, about 
three hundred machine-guns, five planes and 
an uncertain number of tanks. True, they 
had many times more men than guns, yet. 
But these others had hands, and iron bars, 
and scraps of dynamite. Now Franco could 
come on. 

Franco was coming on, Mola’s army was 
already on its way, in over the Sierra. The 
rebel army officers in the Montana barracks 
were supposed to have held out until Mola 
arrived. Thrown, by the action of the Madrid 
populace, into a defensive position, of course 
they could not. “ The defensive is the death 
of every armed insurrection.” They died. 
And it was the people of Madrid who rushed 
to meet Mola. 

There had been eighteen hours’ hard fight- 
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ing. Now everything was quiet for a time. 
It was known that in the north and much of 
the west Franco’s coups had been successful. 
Gabanellas had Saragossa, for the time being, 
Franco’s Moors were in Seville, the foreign 
legion had pinned down Estremadura, Mola 
was untouched or even supported in the north. 
Madrid was supposed to have held out. It is 
well authenticated that Queipo de Llano 
telephoned the Madrid Government on July 
19th, asking to speak to General Mola— 
Minister of War ! Instead of being Minister 
of War, Mola was out in the mountains. But 
he was advancing to the attack on Madrid. 
The people went to meet him. 

A few words about the organization of this 
people’s army may suffice. Even a few months 
ago, the description might have sounded 
fantastic to many readers in democratic 
countries. The militias (the plural will have 
been noted already) had no barracks, no 
regular uniforms or commissariat, no Gk)vern- 
ments depots. They slept at home, or in 
cafes, or in lodgings wherever they found 
themselves fdt the night. Restaurants, cafes 
and the people fed them. Shopkeepers, 
wealthy patriotic citizens, their political and 
labour organizations and the people found 
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them things as tliey were required. If they 
wanted transport, food, engineering supplies, 
they asked for them and the people of Madrid 
furnished. It was a slow and wasteful system, 
at first, but it worked long enough to permit 
of better organization. And it held Madrid. 

Further, the militias had their roots in the 
popular organizations. The simplest way to 
explain to a British reader is to imagine a 
militia of the Transport Workers’ Union, one 
of the Civil Service Association, one of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, one of the Com¬ 
munists, one of the anti-Fascist Liberals and 
moderate Socialists, and so on. They worked 
together, in the keenest rivalry for the most 
part, with widely varying aims which in July 
condensed into a two-word formula, “ Against 
Fascism ”. This, in the mouths of the people, 
translated itself into the simpler and more 
dynamic slogan known to all the world since— 
No Pasaran ! 

Some fought to establish Socialism ; some 
to save the Catholic Church from the Moors ; 
others fought for the Gkjvemment decrees 
about land, which protected the small pro¬ 
prietor ; still others were in arms to keep 
foreigners away from Spain ; a few foresaw, 
clearly, the things that are happening to-day 
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and endeavoured to prevent them. All fought 
to stop Franco, or more precisely Mola, 
Fascism’s best General. 

The Socialists, Communists and Liberal- 
Republicans were agreed that the first thing 
was to resist the invasion. It may have seemed 
ironical to some observers—then—that the 
agreement took for granted the fact that it 
was not the Socialist revolution. In Spain, 
up to 1936, the middle class was shaking off 
feudalism, as had been done in England and 
France, in America and elsewhere, years 
earlier. Franco was a corpse-propper ; there¬ 
fore he had to be defeated, that the middle- 
class revolution should proceed. Thus their 
militias, of these three parties, moved in unison 
witli the others, against the common enemy 
first. That was the meaning of the popular 
front. The marching into the Sierra Guadar- 
rama of General Mola, with ten thousand men, 
with heavy artillery and planes, gave point to 
the slogan, “ No Pasaran ! ” 

The Government worked at fever-pitch to 
organize the defence of the city. An army 
had to be erShted out of nothing, as so often 
happens when social changes loom big. It 
had to be a real army ; this was no rebel 
horde armed with snatched-up rifles, that was 
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coming over the Sierra. Mola had a modern 
army with modern equipment, more than 
sufficiently strong to make up for the loss of 
the Montana Barracks* support. Madrid had 
to be defended. 

The militias streamed out to the attack 
instead. 

Every commentator, from Communist and 
Socialist to Conservative general and journal¬ 
istic unpolitical, agrees in calling this attack 
one of the most important moments in the 
Spanish war. The report of Frank Jellinek, 
who was a journalist on the spot, is one of the 
most restrained : 

Without officers, with almost no ammunition, with 
no communications and without orders, the workers 
streamed out in taxis, commandeered cars, buses, 
anything, into the Sierra to meet a modern army. 

The anarchists advanced into the hills anned only 
with sticks of dynamite wrapped in bundles of news¬ 
paper. Later, they received a share of the rifles found 
in the Montana Barracks. 

The young socialists rushed towards the Alto de 
Leon. Almost all their leaders had actually left for 
the holidays. The organization of the first column 
was carried through entirely by the only member of 
the Executive Committee in Madrid, a twenty-two 
year old girl, Aurora Arnaiz. 

With wild enthusiasm, and almost nothing else, 
the first column stormed into the passes and held 
them all except the Alto de Leon. Even here the 
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enemy was blocked. The loyalists could not enter, 
but the rebels could not advance. 

Gradually, eight thousand men spread over the 
ranges and far round the eastern edge and over the 
plain towards Segovia. Another column was almost 
at the gates of Avila. 

Madrid called them back, lest they be surrounded. 
Some of the columns had absolutely no regular com¬ 
munications with the rear. The militias felt that 
they were unnecessary. And their forward drive 
was such that literally nothing could stop them in 
those first days. 

All chance of surprising Madrid was lost when the 
militias, strengthened by detachments of police. Civil 
Guards and soldiers, occupied the passes. . . . 

The immediate advance of a workers’ militia, 
without orders, although in defence of an established 
bourgeois government, was something quite novel. 
The anarchosyndicalists, hardened and eager fighters, 
drove foward beside the parties of the Popular 
Front. The columns were organized by each party, 
and at first each was so anxious to be the first to 
reach the enemy that they took no trouble to have 
their flanks covered. 

Mola was stopped. He remained stopped 
for months. It was, indeed, another army, 
with the officers and aeroplanes of Hitler and 
Mussolini, with German “ tourists ” and 
Italian tanks t^at came against Madrid later. 
The forces of Mola never actually managed 
to molest the city from first to last. 

Meanwhile, the Government was accomp- 
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lishing wonders in Madrid. Supplies were 
organized, the position of the militias wzis 
made regular, food centres were completed, 
making it unnecessary for the militias to 
depend on the generosity of the people. Arms- 
factories were working. Arrangements for the 
purchase of armaments in other countries 
began to be made. Science and method were 
taking the place of instinct and enthusiasm in 
the city—now that instinct and enthusiasm 
had saved it for those things to be done. 

It was just in time. From the days of 
Washington and Carnot, and often since, it 
had been clear that a people unorganized and 
enthusiastic could work wonders, but that 
organized they could make daily miracles. 
Madrid set about preparing the mechanism 
for miracles. It was needed. 

More and more openly the German and 
Italian forces w'ere taking a hand. Demo¬ 
cratic governments in other countries pre¬ 
tended not to know. When the Italian press 
published casualty lists, or vaunted victories 
in Spain, politicians in France and elsewhere 
stuck to the fiction that the Fascists were not 
in Spain. 

There was worse. Only too pljiinly it was 
beginning to be seen that the Spanish people 
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had been sentenced to death by the democratic 
countries. There were no arms, in all the 
world, for the people of Spain attempting to 
clear their country of Fascist invaders. It is 
an old story now, and a terrible. It need not 
be recapitulated here. Spain, and Madrid, 
had to depend on themselves alone. 

The columns were recalled from the Sierra. 
Unnecessary losses had been suffered, for 
example, at the Alto de Leon, precisely because 
there were no officers and little co-ordination. 
Now all that was being altered. Regular 
battalions took shape, under army officers 
proved loyal. But the first were formed by 
the political parties themselves, as before. 

Tanks, planes, bombs, machine-guns, artil¬ 
lery and infantry were pouring in to Franco. 
Every day passing made it more certain 
that Madrid would be put upon the defen¬ 
sive. Nothing in the way of heavy metal, 
no supplies of modern armament, came 
through for the people, for many months, and 
then it was a small quantity from Mexico, with 
a few Russian tanks and planes. Neverthe¬ 
less, Mola was still cut off from Franco, on the 
defensive in the Sierra behind Madrid. 

In the rest of Spain Franco’s hold was 
tightening. The Italian bombers were re- 
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ducing towns. Not even freedom and jack- 
knives can reach the bomber. Other aids are 
needed. And there were none for Spain. 

Something else, with a peculiar point to-day. 
Franco was not without friends, in any and 
every city of Spain, including Madrid. One 
boastful phrase of his has been echoed in many 
lands since, often by those who are unaware 
of its origin. Franco had, including Mola’s 
force, four columns strung out across Spain. 
He boasted that he had a fifth, behind the 
people’s lines everywhere. It was true. Thus 
the Madrid Government, creating an hospital 
service, transport, arms-manufacture, raid 
shelters, food supply, had also to deal with 
the fifth column. They trusted the people, 
and it was done. Until the end there was no 
successful treachery. The fact is a monument. 

But there were black days and nights. 
Madrid was bombed from the air on the night 
of August 25th, again on the 27th, again on 
the 28th. The militia tried to drive the planes 
off with machine-guns, with rifles, with auto¬ 
matic pistols. The air-raid warnings were 
not sounded. The officers in charge were of 
Franco’s Fifth. They were shot. Time was 
terribly short. The Moors and Fascists were 
coming up. Franco and Mola were on the 
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point of making contact in the Sierra. The 
middle-class government resigned. 

It was not weakness nor fear. Merely they 
realized that they were not the people to lead 
and direct the movements of a force such as 
had stormed the Montana Barracks and held 
the Sierra. The new War Government was 
composed of six Socialists, two Communists 
two Left Republicans, one Republican 
Unionist, one Catalan “ Left ” and a Basque 
Nationalist. Alverez del Vayo, who will be 
remembered in Britain, was Foreign Minister. 
Francisco Largo Caballero was Premier. 

The ministerial declaration had profound 
significance for the remaining democratic 
countries : the Government considered itself 
representative of all the democratic forces; 
its main programme was victory over the 
rebellion ; the Government adhered to the 
principles of the League of Nations of which 
it was a member, and hoped for reciprocity 
from the democracies ; it affirmed its decision 
to maintain the integrity of the national 
territory. ^ 

Instead of reciprocity the new Government 
got an even more hypocritical form of “ non¬ 
intervention ”, whereby the very transports of 
Mussolini were “ observed ” and found in- 
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nocuous by his own nominees. Madrid 
laughed, and made the air-raid shelters deeper, 
and learnt new things to do about tanks, and 
experimented with grenades. Madrid even 
cast a few guns, amid cheering. 

The Siege of Madrid, which now became a 
prime necessity for the establishment (or re¬ 
establishment !) of Fascist morale and prestige, 
should have taken at most a month, by every 
calculation from military manuals. Franco 
had not allowed even a month. Better even 
than the Spanish Government itself, he knew 
the paucity of equipment and even of food. 
When his columns linked hands in the Sierra, 
and moved forward with tlie Italian infantry 
and the German planes, the Civil War in 
Spain was already over. Even, with due 
formality, the Burgos rebels were recognized 
as the “ Legitimate Government of Spain ” 
by Hitler and Mussolini. The rebel army 
moved in. 

As those who were hurrying from approach¬ 
ing slavery, back in Italy in the days of 
Spartacus, had found a rally-place in his legions 
against the Rome-power of the day, so now in 
Madrid or heading for Madrid were many who 
had felt the approach of Fascism in their own 
countries. The International Brigade was 
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forming, anti-Fascists from all political group¬ 
ings. They moved in for the siege of Madrid. 

The story is known wherever there exist 
free men. With heavy artillery, air-force, 
tanks, armoured cars, mechanized columns 
and machine-guns by the thousand, the attack 
on the city commenced. It was Madrid now 
against the world. For the world was, some¬ 
how insanely, on the side of Franco and 
Fascism. 

The University City, a suburb separated 
from Madrid proper by open ground, was 
entered under heavy bombardment. Then 
die rebel infantry tried to advance to take the 
next stronghold. 

Into the ruins of the University City, the 
people of Madrid, the militias, the Inter¬ 
national brigade sprang in deliance of the 
laws of hfe. Machine-gun and ancient mitrail¬ 
leuse, andquated rifle and mu.sket and horse- 
pistol backing modem small-arms, home-made 
hand-grenade and parcel of dynamite, iron 
railings, paving-stone, jack-knife—they tore 
at the rebel infantry. 

It went on, from day to day, for weeks. 
Hitler and Mussolini had recognized Burgos 
too soon. 

That was the problem for the Madrilenos 
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now—to hold on, against the laws of life even, 
while Spain should prove around the world 
that the Fascist claims were a lie. It was 
already being proved—Madrid “ fell ” every 
day for weeks, in the press of the countries 
where Fascism had friends. Madrid had to 
hold on, to prove it false. 

The city was shelled. It lived in the ruins. 
It was smashed from the air. It went under¬ 
ground. 

The people dug trenches. Every house was 
a fort. Children and old women filled sand¬ 
bags, in the middle of the firing. Shattered 
houses had their bowels cleared from the pave¬ 
ments almost before the bricks had finished 
falling. One quarter of the city was smashed 
by artillery—the people fought from the others. 
The guns turned on their new positions ; they 
fought from the ruins of the bombarded 
quarter. They stopped the tanks with sticks 
of mining explosive, with miners’ fuses cut 
so short that they themselves vanished, all too 
often, in the dust of steel as the tank was 
destroyed. With bottles of petrol, revolvers, 
lengths of wire-cable, pieces of tram-line slung 
in a tank’s track, they stopped the advance. 
The fury of the people was in the field again. 

They stopped the advance. It W2is more 
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than two years later, when the whole massed 
might of now-desperate Fascism, with the 
connivance of some now-defunct democracies, 
came against it, that Madrid fell. But the 
job of work, in 1936 and 1937, was to stop the 
Fascist invader from saying he held Madrid. 

The people did that. It was their Madrid 
and they were free people. That, and a few 
thousand rifles, stopped the invader. 
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Chapter IX 
CONCLUSIONS 

XiiE battles examined in these pages have 
been fought over by historians. The fog of 
war, during actual fighting, blinds or half¬ 
blinds most of those who fight or watch. 
Even a commander is ignorant, all too often, 
of the position and strength of his own forces 
at the critical moments of action. He usually 
knows less of the enemy. 

Survivors tell, and embroider in the telling, 
tales of the small scrap of battle that came 
their way. Chroniclers and reporters use 
imagination in piecing together from these 
survivors’ tales a connected account of a cam¬ 
paign. Some generals write orders with one 
eye on the filing-cabinet and the history of the 
war. In all thc.se ways the fog of war becomes 
thicker as years pass. 

To diis fog is sometimes added the smoke¬ 
screen of historians with a cause or a prejudice 
to defend. They exaggerate the numbers of 
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an alien force, to make the victory of their own 
country’s arms more glorious, or defeat more 
honourable. They worship heroes and con¬ 
querors, root about among the materials of 
history to find evidence that will show the 
strategy of these supermen always perfect and 
their control over their own soldiers always 
complete. Even to the least cynical to-day, 
the process is becoming familiar. 

It is not at all certain, therefore, that die 
battles of which accounts are given in these 
pages happened exactly in the ways in which 
they are described. Occasionally a detail, 
formerly considered insignificant, has been 
checked by the agreement of all the opposed 
and conflicting accounts. But for the most 
part, in the early chapters at any rate, it has 
been necessary to make a choice among several 
stories. 

Little original research has been possible. 
It is enough excuse for that to say that this 
book was written in 1940, in England. Choice 
has been made, therefore, when records con¬ 
flict, of the story that seems to correspond with 
the author’s own experience of war. Once 
this choice has been made, the opposing 
versions have been left out of account, so that 
the reader is not burdened with the weighing 
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of evidence and the shrill arguments of 
historians. 

Thus tlie Persian forces mentioned in the 
second chapter were estimated by the local 
historian, Herodotus, at five million or so. 
Herodotus was interested in making this figure 
seem large : it added to the glory of the 
Greek resistance. He even furnishes lists of 
the Great King’s men in proof, almost giving 
their names and addresses. The figure is pre¬ 
posterous. The Cambridge Ancient History 
estimates the size of the Persian army as three 
hundred and sixty thousand. Delbruck makes 
it a smaller figure. In the chapter here, it is 
given as one hundred thousand to two hundred 
thousand, because it seems unlikely that a 
larger concentration could have been fed, by 
the methods of transport then available. For 
the purposes of this book, it did not matter 
whether the odds were thirty to one or fifteen 
hundred to one. It did matter that the 
Persian king’s army should be treated as a 
real one. 

As regards Spartacus, it has been easy to 
avoid accounts prejudiced in his favour— 
Spartacus had no historians. The story comes 
from the Government reports of the time, from 
imperial commentators who sincerely regarded 
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freedom among slaves as a nauseous crime. 
Thus the figure of seventy-four men, the three 
years of liberty, the breaking of the l^ions 
and the roving from the Alps to Brindisi— 
these were available as the fundamentals. 
For the purposes of this book no more was 
necessary. 

Similarly with the account of Crecy battle. 
It was possible to dispense entirely with the 
“ mafficking ” accounts, and reach for the 
sober figures accepted even by the losers of 
Crecy. From the “ praise ” of ingenuous 
historians, preoccupied with the formula of 
“ One Englishman equals ten foreigners ”, 
one would have had to dismiss Crecy as a 
miracle or a lie. For no reason whatever, 
apparently, certain bowmen defeated certain 
knights—such is history with the addition of 
cause or prejudice. In their haste to praise, 
the historians overlooked a fact they might 
well have called commonplace or sordid : the 
change in bowplay and the reasons therefor. 
For us it was essential. 

In the other battles described there is less 
room for controversy. Either they were 
“ insignificant ” and provoked no wrangling, 
or they were documented by the opposing 
general staffs. 
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Thus it has only been necessary, throughout 
the middle chapters, to deal with the broad 
outlines of the struggles in which the battles 
made part. In each case the author has 
naturally been influenced by his own “ cause 
and prejudice The reader has been well 
warned what “ cause ” (or prejudice) is here 
defended. If he be English, Scotch, Welsh, 
Irish, American, or a democrat from some 
other nation, he will know that an obstinate 
prejudice in favour of freedom, and obstinate 
intolerance towards arbitrary, unexplained 
and unagreed rule, have often been part of 
the history of England. Nor only a peaceful 
part. 

It will be noted that the battles are taken 
from tlie days of chattel-slavery and its break¬ 
ing, from the heyday of feudalism and its 
breaking, from the high-tide of capitalism and 
its period of decay. In every age and at every 
stage there has been an example. The criteria 
have been few—numerical or strategical inferi¬ 
ority plus a relatively higher conception and 
enjoyment of freedom, against good equipment 
and large numbers of men relatively less free. 

No power in the history of the world has 
ever called itself a slave-power, intent on 
destroying the freedom of an opponent. That 
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has to be marked well, for the few criteria to 
be applied. Just as one may teach a child to 
say, “ Want to play tigers ” when it wishes to 
go to the lavatory, so a poor murder-slave, in 
the slaughter-filled intervals of a ruthless 
exploitation, may be taught to shout “ Liberty, 
liberty”. It has been done. The tests are 
simple. They have been applied to the 
groups described in the battles here examined. 
Strange irony, and pointed hint for to-day— 
Rail's Hessians would have shouted “ We- 
arc-free-mcn,” in unison and at the word of 
command, each syllable snapped off smartly 
as the left foot came to the ground. Washing¬ 
ton's horde would have wrangled about it, 
and not kept time. 

By their deeds are known the commanders 
who talk of freedom. By their daily lives, 
and the amount of interference, and by the 
number of times per day that they find it 
necessary to keep their mouths shut—more 
precisely to the extent to which they give to 
others their thoughts in fee—their men may 
measure themselves. 

It may all be a very simple matter of psycho¬ 
logical mathematics for historians of the future. 
They may be able to indicate, in a lecture- 
room, the brain structure that goes with sub- 
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jection and wooden discipline and the absence 
of initiative, indicating that in this case or 
this certain actions and reactions are impos¬ 
sible. With no such easy formulae at our 
disposal, groping now as once men groped 
for the “ hidden ” truth that two and two 
make four, we can only point to Crccy or 
Trenton, to Thermopylae or 1918 in Framce, 
and say “ That is why they won.” 

Yet even this is more than a mere senti¬ 
mental upholding of some vague thing called 
“ liberty”. If it were, the historians of 
despotism could and would swifdy produce a 
more presentable work. It is further this : 
an empirical assertion that men habitually 
“ thought-for ” by others in their daily lives, 
or contemptuously regarded as children in 
their political lives, do reailly become incap¬ 
able of the laughing, energy-intoxicated, care¬ 
less feats of courage that in time of defeat win 
battles and wars. Nor do men so regulated 
find new ways of handling weapons and them¬ 
selves. The bow had been used for thousands 
of years. Millions after millions of slaves had 
pulled bows. Not until a growing freedom, 
with its accompanying oudook, permitted the 
unrestricted and self-assertive intercourse of 
the yeomen, was any great advance made. 
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It is neither chance nor coincidence that 
similar thought-conditions were present among 
those who won the vastly difierent battle of 
August 1918. 

As before, the mawkish praise of sentimental 
historians would ask us to accept miracle—or 
chance—^as the explanation of these men’s 
achievements. The Australians, the Cana¬ 
dians, the Tank crews and the rest, were 
supermen, it was hinted; and the next chap>- 
ter was approached, after a few references 
to Saint George and the dragon. This is 
rubbish. 

Saint George does not get the dragon down 
by remembering that he is a superman, but 
by getting around among his fellows to find 
out about dragons and their weak points. 
Men do not win battles like that of August 1918 
by shouting “ Liberty ” at the word of com¬ 
mand. It is neither chance nor coincidence 
that proved democrats were the ripping-force 
of that war-ending offensive. Every com¬ 
mentator, in every country, has it implicit in 
the praise of “ Canadians ” or “ Australians ”, 
although the principle seldom reaches clarity. 

There is no reason whatever for believing 
that the regions called Canada and Australia 
could not hold a populace of mean snivelling 
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brainless slaves, completely lacking in courage 
or initiative, and parroting “ Freedom in 
danger ” at the snarl of command, in the 
intervals of the snivelling. They do not in 
fact contain such peoples. But the explana¬ 
tion must be sought in the political life and 
the daily intercourse of the lands at present. 
At present, and in August 1918, they are and 
were relatively more free than their opponents. 

The presence of the British Tanks, and the 
tremendous part they played in that war¬ 
ending struggle, happens aptly to illustrate. 
For, naturally, inevitably, the tankmen would 
be and were lumped in with the rest of the 
armies in France, when in fact they were 
something never seen before in military history. 
Bluntly and briefly again—there was more 
democracy in the British Tank Corps at the 
end of the last war than in any other military 
group in western Europe except the Australians 
and Canadians. The records are there, plenty 
of them. It may be chance or coincidence 
that they have never been quoted in any 
previous work. 

The Tank Corps was made out of nothing, 
and in a hurry. (Spartacus, Washington 
Carnot, Madrid—almost this too becomes a 
formula.) It was three things. Firstly, it 
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was a new arm, calling for a combination of 
engineering skill, intelligence and initiative in 
those who would be its men and officers. 
Secondly, it was an arm in which groups of 
two or tliree men isolated from command, 
undriven, held or could hold the fate of their 
own armies in fee, since a weakling or a dullard 
could always cruise aimlessly and then return. 
Thirdly, it was a “ suicide club ”. These 
three things called for a combination of mental 
attributes only to be found among the highest- 
grade personnel of the engineering and allied 
trades. They called for the cream of the British 
working class. They came. Tlie “ sleek steed 
and flashing sabre ” generals tried to puppet- 
pull them at first. Somebody—with the assist¬ 
ance of the incipient Tank Corps—quashed 
the interference. The new arm was left alone. 
It produced some extraordinary men, the 
forerunners of the modern army, and it pro¬ 
duced the nearest thing to democratic soldier¬ 
ing the present author has known outside of 
Spain. 

It has already been said that a very large 
number of the early officei-s were rankers. 
Those who were not were nevertheless rigidly 
selected by the implicit terms of reference. 
No flashing-sabre soldiers volunteered for the 
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first Tanks—and there was no compulsion. 
Men like Stack, Elliot, Collins, Thain, Corn- 
ford, Mazucca, Yeats, “ drunk when they 
were sober and mad in their sanest moments ”, 
laughing about battles while they attended to 
the oiling of a gun-swivel or saw to a sprocket, 
in hundreds they were present in the first 
tanks. There had been a good picking. 
Ludendorff knew, after August 8th. Neither 
chance nor coincidence nor miracle made the 
tank exploits of that battle fit to rank with the 
deeds of Canada and Australia. Some day 
the history of the Corps will be written by a 
democrat. 

The combined might, wealth, cunning and 
scientific knowledge of all the empires from 
the days of the Great King up to 1940 could 
not compel a man to be “ an Australian ”, or 
fee him or fool him into being so. 

Acceptance of the principle of initiative is 
implicit among the military leaders of every 
land ; lip-service to it is more common than 
lies in medicine advertisements. Application 
of the principle has been almost forgotten, in 
many lands, of late. Else there would be only 
a plea.sant and comradely interest in our read¬ 
ing of old victories of freemen. 

The reasons for the forgetting are three. 
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First and worst: fear, a mean and miserable 
unnecessary fear, on the part of those who 
have overflowed into politics and war from 
the world of business and finance. For such, 
preoccupied by profit-percentages, “ industrial 
psychology ”, the gain in shillings or pounds 
from the checking of trade-union activity or 
political intercourse, the realms of politics and 
war provide only greater fears and greater 
desires for lifeless regimentation. In some 
now-defunct democracies the overflow was so 
great that in the end there was no politics and 
no army—only a group of business men cal¬ 
culating. 

Secondly—^less harmful but more hurtful 
in the recognizing—^ignorance ; blatant un¬ 
ashamed ignorance, on the part of those who 
are paid kings’ ransoms not to be ignor¬ 
ant. The auditing has been scamped rather, 
in the democracies, of late; a man may 
come by, and keep, his fee for intelligence 
without being intelligent. The rude crude 
days of the kicking of incompetents have passed. 
The auditing is of a more polite kind than in 
the days when poor Houchard could not learn. 
With greater and greater impunity, until but 
yesterday, men could laugh at their employers, 
the people, and bid their employers be silent. 
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It was a racket; like every racket, it had its 
bursting-point. 

The third cause has been glanced at already 
—the very natural desire to appear important. 
Unfortunately, there is ample evidence for 
believing that those most preoccupied with 
appearing important, down the ages, have 
not been of the slightest importance to anyone, 
except negatively. The wretched little bureau¬ 
crat who locks an air-raid shelter “ until the 
proper time ”, the paltry semi-educated pom¬ 
pous little civil servant with his myriad forms 
and official jargon, come to greater power in 
the time of political jumbling-—the.se, all, must 
stifle discussion and initiative and intercourse, 
even at the cost of Europe or the world, lest any 
should find that they are unimportant. 

Of course it does not work out. The process 
of history is against them and their fears. But 
it might save much trouble and bloodshed if 
they could be brought or forced to recognize 
that it is against them, before they do too much 
harm. As surely as man’s primordial ancestors 
gave him his bone-shapes of to-day, or the dead 
anthropoids of a million years ago gave him 
an opposable thumb with which to twiddle 
tank-swivels, equally surely have the yeomen 
of Crecy, the wranglers of Trenton, the furious 
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people of Hondschoote, given man a legacy of 
initiative in political and military affairs. 

The links in the chain are numerous and 
known—to all except the frightened. Down 
through Swiss, Swedes and Cromwell’s men, 
straight to the barricades of Madrid, tlxrough 
a multiplicity of struggles, the initiative and 
intelligence and courage of free men have 
always grappled the world and mastered its 
problems, even when the problems included 
an oumumbering of men with other ways. 
The small men’s rule of idiot-submission does 
not work out. But they may well come near 
to wrecking the world in the attempt to make 
it work out. 

Subsidiary to these three reasons for the 
present attempts to ignore the value of freedom 
in war, and implicit in all three, is something 
that does on the surface seem to be reasonable. 
There is an estimating, an admiration, of and 
for the achievements of other pohtical and 
military forces, definitely not free, but prag¬ 
matically justified at first glance. These clip 
the ears and the intelligence of their voters 
and soldiers ; they get things done ; they do 
in effect achieve laudable (if regrettable!) 
results. Ergo ; those who would counter must 
emulate. To fight Fascism we must go Fascist. 
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It is plaiisible, even if it is not always sincere. 
There is a definite and growing temptation to 
accept without discussion the principle that 
bigger and better armies call for emulation of 
our opponents’ methods. There was never a 
more dangerous fallacy, since the days when 
millions of profit-seekers “ emulated ” the for¬ 
tune-makers of the South Sea Bubble. As well 
emulate a cancer, because it can and does kill 
millions of men. 

Knowledge of mental science, even so far 
as it has gone already, is for some reason still 
quite uncommon in western Europe. The 
most elementary blunders are daily made, by 
people who would hide the blunders if they 
knew even the rudiments of psychological prac¬ 
tice. (It may be that the fear of exposed 
unimportance goes hand in hand with the 
refusal to “ believe ” simple psychological 
principles.) The people who prate so glibly 
of morale, in many countries now, do not as 
a rule even realize that they are uttering 
dogmas in mental science. Opposing dogmas 
cannot both be true. The supporters of 
“ emulation ” (of Fascism) who at the same 
time pay lip-service to the principles of 
democracy are uttering opposing dogmas. 

Either slavery is a good thing, since like 
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cancer it can kill millions, or like the South Sea 
swindlers, it can profit in millions. Or it is 
not a good thing. It cannot be both. There 
cannot be an emulation of slave methods and 
a clamour about “ freedom in danger ” in the 
same breath. That way France went. 

If there be any truth in the lessons of history, 
that on numerous occasions freemen have suc¬ 
ceeded in achieving apparent impossibilities 
against those politically less progressive, then 
the emulation of despotism (even if it be done 
sincerely, which it seldom is) can only be 
suicidal. If these lessons of history are not 
plain, and the need to build a bigger and better 
despotism be accepted, then it should and must 
be proceeded with at once. There is no half¬ 
way house. Temporizing and quibbling and 
repetition of liberty-slogans are mere destruc¬ 
tive waste of time. 

Two days before Paris fell, the French 
Government was busy jailing Socialists, Com¬ 
munists, trade-imion leaders, in an attempted 
emulation of Fascism. They were also reiterat¬ 
ing their desire to defend freedom. That is 
not sanity. It is not even insanity, of the sort 
that has a logic of its own, like the insanity of 
Fascism. And it produced—ex-France. 

As against this imbecility, and against the 
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arguments and corollaries dealt with in the 
introduction, the author sets the plain pro¬ 
position that strong democratic, widespread 
discipline, based on self-knowledge and self- 
confidence, can achieve all that a despotic 
discipline achieves. And, in an emergency, 
much more. The imitators of despotism, even 
when sincere, have not fully understood the 
thing they would imitate. 

It is a stock joke—^and a soundly-founded 
economic law^—that where a business enterprise 
makes profits, imitators spring up in thousands. 
Every economist from Adam Smith and Marx 
has known or knows that. The law of the 
flow of capital, some call it. The profits come 
from a new giant enterprise ; capital from 
other sources pours in, to emulate the profit¬ 
making ; the profits shrink, inevitably ; the 
emulators are generally left to “ carrv the 
baby”. 

(A railway made money in mid-nineteenth 
century. Within a year, capital sufficient to 
lay rails from London to Mars was subscribed 
in emulation. The echoes of the crash have 
not yet died away, in close on a hundred years. 
That is the “ emulation ” thinking.) 

The stock jokes about publishers and theatri¬ 
cal magnates have the same solid foundation. 
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If a book, a play, a film, be successful, hordes 
of aspirants fiock in to imitate and take the 
profits. Even when they know, from years 
of experience, exactly what is going to happen 
to tliem, they rush in to imitate. The law of 
the flow of capital. 

As it happens, the author and the reader 
of this book are part of the capital, in the 
present instance. Blind imbecile imitation, 
on “ sound ” business methods, will no longer 
suffice. The disciplinary methods and social 
structure of our opponents might well be 
examined, closely, before any of us take the 
deci.sion to plunge into imitation. Lest the 
author and reader and others be left to “ carry 
the baby 

Legends about Frederick the Great and 
stories of the Prussians in the years before the 
last war have as much to do with the desire 
to copy slave-discipline to-day as anything 
else. Any reader may test it—swift and 
“ obvious ” generalizations will be made re¬ 
garding the rigid discipline of, say, the present 
German Army, without any knowledge what¬ 
ever about discipline in the present German 
Army ! It will be a summing of the things 
that “ everybody knows In almost every 
instance, it will be found that the tilings every- 
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body knows are the legends mentioned and 
their accretions—things utterly unconnected 
with Nazi discipline and almost its antithesis. 

When a person is going to imitate something, 
it seems elementary precaution against imbecile 
error to ask that he should know what he is 
going to imitate. 

Because some of the “ reluctant ” admirers 
of, for example, the efficiency of the Nazi 
machine in home-politics and war do really 
have in mind things that would be regarded 
as fatal in the Nazi regime. In other words, 
they are hell-bent on making a bad imitation 
—to make the same thing as Fascism, but 
bigger and better, “ in the cause of democracy 
and individual liberty No greater collec¬ 
tion of contradictions and fallacies can be 
squeezed into fewer words, but it is a fair 
summary of their thinking. 

The wooden discipline which moves large 
masses of men unthinkingly, into danger and 
against death, is not the Nazi discipline of the 
present war, or not that of the flying columns 
which are their main initial weapon. The 
newspaper-files of the last six months will 
furnish a sufficiency of reference. The main 
German striking force consists of tankmen and 
air pilots —imitations on a poor scale of the British 
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Tank personnel and discipline in igi 8 . These are 
the pick of Germany. They possess consider¬ 
able initiative and are the pampered of the 
Army—^rightly so. They think for themselves, 
in twos and fives, and they spread out in the 
infiltration methods of to-day, each unit a 
separate army. To imitate these, the unthink¬ 
ing would put a myriad dummies to move on 
the pressing of a button without any function of 
brain. It will not do. If they sincerely desire 
to emulate or surpass the methods and discip)- 
line of the German advance-columns—that is 
easy ; they can look up what happened in the 
British Tank Corps from 1917 to 1918 ! 

Behind, the mass of the German Army does 
appear as a body of sheer-drilled and rigidly- 
disciplined men whose every thought is made 
for them. This is the beau ideal of the emula¬ 
tors. It has won no wars up to now. Whether 
that be a good reason for imitation the reader 
must decide. 

At bottom, some of the reluctance to utilize 
a discipline which provides for initiative, intel¬ 
ligence, free discussion among freemen and 
wider knowledge of war, comes from a small 
pathetic fear which seldom asserts itself openly. 
This reluctance—of some at least—is due to 
the little dread of wasting time, in a panic world 
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where seconds lost may mean death. It is 
very comprehensible. The reader has met it 
before in this book, when the Parisian politi¬ 
cians before Carnot dreaded the intrusion of 
the people, or in Madrid when tlie Govern¬ 
ment dared not waste time in arming the 
jxjpulace. To adopt a discipline of intelligence 
would be called “ changing horses in mid¬ 
stream ”. Even the sincere are afraid of that. 

There is no need to be afraid. The ca.se to 
the contrary is a full one. Its documentation 
is much of the history of the human race. 

Doing begets doing. Every physical instruc¬ 
tor and school teacher uses the principle daily. 
The human brain works like the other tissues 
—with use it improves, grows. With disuse 
it atrophies. Confidence breeds confidence, 
and the consciousness of comradeship is a 
physiological fact, not a sentimental theory. 

The Great King did not know or would not 
care about those things. Many great kings 
in the past ignored them. Bits and scraps of 
practice, over ages, have left their mark on 
our make-up. It is not only tradition that 
makes for democratic energy and endiurance ; 
the possibilities of great powers, of vast achieve¬ 
ment, are in men to-day and have been devel¬ 
oped in their mental structure by the past. 
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Only the most stringent repression or the most 
vigorous boosting of illusions can in fact hold 
down the creative ui^e that is in men every¬ 
where. 

There is no need for panic shrinking from 
the change of horses in midstream. Those 
interested in the utilization of any and every 
weapon in the wars of to-day can with ease 
and almost automatically make the experi¬ 
ment in perfect safety. The British Tank 
Battalions, and the Australian troops, did 
certain things in 1918, witli a definite and 
easily-understood social structure, democratic 
discipline and the outlook of freemen as a 
basis. 

To harness the popular fury for military 
use—^it is an old idea always new, a well- 
tried experiment which is nevertheless always 
revolutionary. 

And it is, if Britain is to live and endure, the 
need of Britain. If Europe is to live—and 
not just exist festering as living-space for 
organized insanity—the need of Europe is that 
tliere should be ranged within it two armies 
of freemen, one of British blood and speech 
and one built out of the freemen of all Europe. 
Whatever our plans, peace aims or war aims, 
men able to face odds must win this war. Tlie 
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odds are against liberty ; they always are. 
But the odds are not so heavy as those faced 
at Thennopylac, at Trenton, at Madrid. And 
with the sailors and the airmen, the British 
Army and the Army of Europe—^if and when 
they are made armies of freemen and are fully 
aware of that, proud of that—can meet the 
odds and make the victory. No other forces 



EPILOGUE 


Written in London, September 1940 

Whatever may be the declared war aims, 
at this time or in the future, of those who 
are fighting, tliere is one aim that links all 
who have seen and endured the bombardment 
of towns and villages from the air. That aim 
is to secure that no man or group of men or 
nations shall in the future be able to loose the 
bombers. 

For many thousands of years women nursing 
their children to sleep have looked upward to 
the first stars. The day’s work over, the child 
warm and sleepy in the arms that shelter it, a 
feeling of peace and safety has come to the 
mother from the quiet sky. Now, for the first 
time in human history, the quiet sky means 
fear, danger, death. “ To-night th^ will 
come.” 

Yesterday in Spain and China, to-day nearer 
home, the facts are all too often more horrible 
than the fears. From these fears and horrors, 
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from the threat of the bombers’ wings over 
us, we must deliver ourselves and mankind. 
There is no other way to ensure our deliver¬ 
ance : freemen must be strong. It is to add to 
their strength that tliis book has been written. 

Its purpose is not indiscipline, division, dis¬ 
order. Its purpose is the living discipline, 
shared and understood and strong, that has in 
the past lifted fighting men to the greatest 
heights of capacity and achievement. This 
discipline of freemen can be ours, to-day. 
Make it so ! 
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